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‘T> the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You may depend on the truth of every 
circumstance in the following narra- 
tion. And it is particularly wished, by 
the family of the late Lieut. Gamage, 
that the memorial may appear thus cir- 
eumstantially detailed in a publication 
of such respectability as will, beyond 
any doubt, authenticate it to the world. 

I ain, &c. 
J.E. T: 


ACCOUNT OF LIEUT. GAMAGE. 


THE circumstances connected 
with the unfortunate fate of 
Lieutenant Gamage, of his Maj- 
esty’s sloop the Griffon, are of 
very peculiar interest: they 
claim to be recorded in justice 
to the dead, and for the benefit 
of the living. Never, perhaps, 
was example rendered so aw- 
fully impressive, in the execu- 
tion of the laws, as by the hu- 
mane and benevolent character, 
contrasted with the dreadful and 
untimely end of this lamented 
officer. Not only does the Ad- 
miral’s letter (addressed on the 
melancholy occasion “to the res- 
pective Captains and Command- 
ers of his Majesty’s Ships and 
Vessels in the Downs”*) bear 


* The following is the admirable Cireu- 


lar Address sent by Admiral Foley to ev-: 


ery ship in his fleet:— 

“he commander in Chief most earn- 
estly desires to direct the particular atten- 
tion of the Fleet to the melancholy scene 
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a high testimony to the charac- 
ter which he maintained, but the 
whole of the ship’s company, in- 
cluding the Royal Marines— 


they are now called to attend,—a scene 
which offers a strong, and much he hopes, 
an impressive lesson to every person in 
it; a lesson toali who are to command, 
and to all who are to obey. Lieutenant 
Gamage is represented by every person 
who kuew him, and by the unanimous 
voice of the Griffon ship’s company, as a 
humane, compassionate man, a kind, in- 
dulgent officer: yet, for want of that 
guard which every man should keep over 
his passions, this kind, humane, coimpas- 
siomate man, commits the dreadful crime 
of murder! 

‘Let his example strike deep into the 
minds of all who witness his unhappy end; 
and whatever their general disposition 
may be, let them learn from him, that if 
they are not always watchfui to restrain 


their passions within their pro; er bounds, 


one moment of intemperate anger may 
destroy the hopes of a well-spent, houora- 
ble lite, and bring them to an untimely 
and disgraceful death; and let those who 
are to obey, learn, from the conduct of the 
serjeaut, the fatal elfects which may re- 
sult from contempt and insoleat conduct 
towards their superiors. By repeated in- 
solence, thé serjeant overeame the kind 
and gentle disposition of Lieutenant Gam- 
age, and, by ifritating and inflaming his 
passions, occasioned his own death. 

“The Commander in Chief hopes that 
this afflicting lesson may not be offered in 
vain; but, seriously contemplating the 
awful example before them, every officer 
aid every man will learn from it, never 
to suffer himself to be driven by ill-gov- 
erned passion to treat with cruelty or vi- 
olence those over whom he is to com- 
mand, nor by disobedience or disrespect 
to rouse the passions of those whom it is 
His duty to obey and respect.” , 
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the very men who witnessed the 
transaction—ex pressed, by their 
representation to the Court-Mar- 
tial, and their subsequent peti- 
tion to the Prince Regent, the 
affectionate attachment which 
the uniform mildness of his con- 
duct had secured. 

Richard Steward Gamage, 
born at Walthamstowe, cn the 
29th of September, 1785, was 
the second son of Captain Gam- 
age, who was more than twenty 
years commander of an India- 
man, in the Honorable East-In- 
dia Company’s service. He en- 
tered the Royal Navy in 1801, 
on board the Goliath, having 
previously made a voyage to In- 
dia as midshipman in the Com- 
pany’s service. A short time 
before the commencement of 
the present war, he went on 
board the Neptune, and from 
thence into the Loire, and was 
in the boat commanded by Licu- 
tenant Temple, at the cutting 
out of the Venture gun-brig 
from under the battery of the 
{sle of Bas. He atterwards 
went on board the Superieure, 
and was in her at the capture of 
a French privateer, when the 
captain fell, and he was men- 
tioned in the public letter for 
his conduct on that occasion. It 
is rendered particularly remark - 
able by the melancholy event 
which led to his own death, that, 
when on board the L’Eclair, he 
saved the life of a marine, by 
jumping overboard at nine 
o’clock at night, there being no 
boatto sendto him. In 1808 
he was made a lieutenant, by 
Admiral Cochrane, in the West 
Indies. In 1809 he went to 
China in the St. Albans, and af- 
terwards served on board the 
Vigo and the Pompee. In June 


1812, he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Griffon. Here, 
as in former situations, the gen- 
eral tenor of his conduct was so 
mild and forbearing towards 
those under his command, that 
he obtained the respect and af- 
fection of the meanest individu- 
als. The very action which so 
early terminated his fair career, 
appears to have originated in 
his humanity. “The deceased 
serjeant; Lake, had bebaved in 
the most violent and mutinous 
manner, by threatening to beat 
the carpenter of the ship, his 
superior officer, who according. 
ly lodged a complaint with Lieut. 
Gamage, then commanding on 
board; who sent for the said 
Lake, and ordered him to walk 
the quarter-deck with a shoul- 
dered musket, as a slight sum- 
mary punishment, to which he 
was induced by a prepossession 
in favor of the serjeant, and a 
consequent wish to _ preserve 
him from condign punishment, 
which must have been the cer: 
tain result, if the steps authoriz- 
ed by the service had _ been 
strictly adopted. This order, 
the serjeant, in a peremptory 
and insultiag manner, repeat- 
edly refused to obey. Mr. Gan: 
age, enraged by this flagrant 
breach of all rules of discipline 
in the eyes of a whole ship’s 
company ran below for his sa- 
bre, not with any intent to useit 
fatally, but to intimidate and en- 
force an obedience to his order. 
When he came again on deck; 
which was instantaneously, the 
serjeant had so far complied, as 
to hold a musket in his hand. 
Mr. G. struck the musket with 
his sword, expressed his indig- 
nation at the subversive conduct 
of the serjeant, and ordered him 
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to walk about. He shouldered 
arms, and appeared to comply; 
upon which Lieutenant Gamage 
returned his sword to its scab- 
bard and turned to walk away; 
but in the same instant he threw 
the musket down, and, with a 
loud oath, asserted his determit- 
nation to persist in his disobedi- 
ence. Lieutenant G. became 
infuriated; made a short thrust, 
which fatally taking an upward 
direction, entered his body, and 
occasioned his almost instant 
death.” This statement deliv- 
ered on oath before the Court- 
Martial, corroborates the follow- 
ing passage extracted from his 
defence. “Here, before God 
and my country, [ most solemn- 
iy disclaim any intention to en- 
danger the life of the deceased; 
and “declare, I meant simply to 
intimidate him, and enforce an 
obedience of my order. Acting 
on this principle, I several times 
struck the musket which the 
deceased held in his hand, and 
desired him to walk about. 
This seemingly had the desired 
effect. He shouldered arms, 
and my sword was returned to 
its scabbard. But in the very 
same lustant, my soul still giow- 
ing with indignation at his out- 
rageous behavior, he with a te- 
vocious air and aspect, accom- 
panied by imprecations, again 
refused compliance, and dared 
me tothe fatal act. The im- 
posing attitude of the man, the 
firm arrangement of his fea- 
tures, his high ingratitude and 
disdain, working on my imagi- 
pation, already infuriate with 
reiterated exasperation, shot 
like a flash of lightning acress 
my brain. Reason fotsock: its 
secat—raging madness usurped 
we sway; and my sword, obey- 


ing its horrid mandate, was 
passed into his body. Cruech, 
oruel sword! which, at onca, 
plunged him into eternity, to 
appear unappointed before his 
God, and me into the deepest 
gloom of misery and remorse. 
But, though impressed with the 
deepest contrition, my imagina- 
tion revolts with horror and in- 
dignation at the shocking impu- 
tation of murder. Of a very 
different nature from the whirl- 
wind of rage by which he was 
swept from among men, is the 
malice prepense of the deliber- 
ate and insidious murderer.” 

The court-Martial accompa- 
nied their verdict by an earnest 
recommendation to mercy; and 
the sentence formed the subject 
of long and serious deliberation 
with the high authoritics to 
which it was referred. The af- 
fair was made a Cabinet ques- 
tion, and from thence put in ref- 
erence to the opinions of the law 
lords. Three weeks of corrod- 
ing sorrow and suspense to the 
unhappy Gamage were occupied 
with these events. But, at 
length, the fatal warrant arrived, 
which directed him to recall all 
his thoughts from earth, and to 
confine his hopes to that mercy 
which has no control but Infinite 
Wisdom, and which is as free 
as it is infinite. 

Being acquainted with the 
great exeruions making to pro- 
cure a mitigation of his sen- 
tence, Lieutenant Gamage could 
not but indulge, for a considcra- 
ble time, the hope of its eventu- 
al remission; a hope in which he 
fortified himself by his conscious 
innocence of premeditated mur- 
der, and the high character he 
had deservedly sustained. The 
excellent clergyman who attend: 
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ed him witnessed with deep con- 
cern the effects of this, in di- 
verting his mind from its more 
solemn and momentous con- 
cerns; and strove, though at first 
ineffectually, to counteract the 
delusion. Perhaps his past life 
appeared to him the fairer, con- 
trasted with the shade this ac- 
tion threw over the present. 
Perhaps the very remorse with 
which he contemplated this last 
fatal deed, might make him for- 
get, that it was not for this alone 
he stood as a sinner before God, 
in need of mercy and a Savior; 
that before the tribunal of Heav- 
cn he could prefer no plea of 
merit, not rest any hope on hu- 
man intercession. 

I avail myselt of the kind per- 
mission of the Rev. Mr Elliot 
(Chaplain of his Majesty’s ship 
the Royal Oak) to whose affec- 
tionate services Lieutenant Gam- 
age was so infinitely indebted, 
in extracting from that gentle- 
man’s letter the following par- 
ticulars. 

“From my first interview with 
him, Lieutenant Gamage appear- 
ed, though deeply affected by the 
recollection .of this particular 
crime, not over-well acquainted 
with the road to salvation. He 
was not so humble as | wished 
him to be; nor so penitent for 
all his sins, nor so lully convin- 
ced of the efficacy of the meriis 
aud death of Christ, as he ought 
to have been. ‘There was some- 
thing like pride Jurking about 
his heart, something bordering 
on self-justification; too much 
satislacuon in the supposed 
goodness of his life and ciarac- 
ter. IJ strove hard to eradicate 
these improper feelings by pray - 
erand exhortation, but in vain. 
Uhe cherished hope of a pardon 


from human clemency, augmen- 
ted by delay, was the root of the 
evil.” 

His friends were still, with 
agonizing solicitude, exerting 
themselves on his behalf. But 
He, whose ways are not as our 
ways, had formed a deeper plan 
of mercy, and was preparing 
their relative for the promotion 
of death. “About three weeks 
after sentence, he received no- 
tice, from authority which he 
could not doubt, that Ht was im- 
possible to pardon him. The 
intelligence was too niuch for 
him:—it overpowered him!” 

All the disgrace and ignominy 
of his sentence then appeared, 
for the first time, present to his 
imagination. The undaunted 
mind, that had braved death in 
all the terrors of the tempest 
andthe fight, shrunk from the 
voice which now _ personally 
summoned him to appear before 
his God. 

“The struggle,” it is added, 
“was severe; but he rose from 
it triumphant. The Almighty 
touched his heart, as he said 
himself; and he became a con- 
vert to real Christianity and a 
thorough pcnitent for all his past 
sins. From this time he im- 
proved hourly. He became fer- 
vent in prayer, completely hum- 

lc, resigned to God’s will, and 
firm in the Christian faith; con- 
fiding for salvation in nothing 
but the merits and passicn of 
our Savior.’ All that now re- 
mained to agitate his mind were 
cares ofa relative nature. A 
wish to live fur these objects of 
affectionate solicitude, sutl dis- 
turbed the resignation of his 
mind. “But it pieased the Al- 
mighty to assist him over these 
difficuities; and some time be- 
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fore his death he ceased to be 
uneasy on their account, com- 
mnitting them to the care of an 
all-wise Providence.”” The high- 
ly respected clergyman con- 
cludes his communication by 
stating, that “his last day was 
spent in acts of piety, gratitude, 
and affection. I passed the 
night on board the Griffon; was 
with him late and early; yet I 
can give but a faint picture of 
his happy state. He was com- 
posed, resigned, pious, and in 
charity with all men; and on the 
morning he was to suffer seem- 
ed not to have a worldly thought. 
It is not for one mortal to pene- 
‘trate the bosom of another; yet, 
at such a time, the veil is un- 
drawn; and I had reason to con- 
sider him fit for the presence of 
his Creator, and to believe that 
his Creator would pardon and 
welcome him. He met his 
death with fortitude, Christian 
fortitude; .nd I hope, when it is 
my turn to die, I may possess 
such thoughts, such resignation, 
such hopes as he did.” That it 
was indeed, the fortitude of the 
Christian, was the more evident 
from the previous agitation of 
his mind. It was a calmness 
which patural bravery was insuf- 
ficient to support under such 
circumstances, and which can 
only be attributed to a strength 
superinduced upon the weak- 
bess of mortality. 

If the hero and the veteran 
have confessed, that on the 
morning of battle they have had 
to struggle with agitation and 
tear, in the solemn and uncertain 
prospect, though these feelings 
soon gave way, In the tumuil:, to 
the necessity of occasion and the 
firmness of resolve; it surely 
fails fur more than the courage 


of a hero to contemplate with «a 
steady eye, the measured uner- 
ring approach of that enemy 
whom every man must meet in 
single combat, who now appcar- 
ed with peculiar terrors. There 
is only One can give us this vic- 
tory, and make the hero more 
than a conqueror.—The follow- 
ing account of the last hours of 
Lieut. Gamage’s mortal exist- 
ence is given by an affectionate 
and highly respectable friend, an 
officer on board the Griffon, who 
witnessed the melancholy, or 
rather awful scenes. Melancholy 
they would have been but for the 
bright hopes that rose on the 
darkness of the grave,—the 
promise of an eternal morning: 
awful they must have been. 
“No tears for himself shook 
the firmness of his mind; but 
the regrets atising from the sud- 
den dismissal of the unhappy 
Lake harassed his bosom with 
inextinguishable woe—ald as an 
emblem of his feelings towards 
him, he requested to be interred 
by his side. On the morning of 
‘Lhursday the 19th of November, 
the nature of his destiny was first 
intimated to him, and the suc- 
cecding Monday was appoinicd 
for his execution. As the time 
drew near, he evinced no symp- 
tom of alarm, but his fortitude 
and resignation seemed to accu - 
mulate with every, hour. On 
Sunday night he sent for several 
of the ship’s company, and in pi- 
thetic terms expressed his grui- 
itude for the ciffection they had 
shewn him, and bade them a final 
adieu. ‘Lhe poor feilows, melted 
by his touching manner and ap- 
pearance, shed abundance of 
tears; and, spreading the affect- 
ing tale among their messmates, 
the whole ship presented but oie 
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scene of commiseration and dis- 
tress. 

“The residue of the night was 
spent in serious preparation for 
his awful and now near approach- 
ing change. About one in the 
morning he fell into a deep sleep, 
which continued tranquil and 
unbroken till six. He then arose, 
and dressed in black. The time 
from six till nine was employed 
In earnest devotion. At nine a 
gun was fired, and the signal for 
punishment hoisted at the fore- 
top-gallant mast head. When 
this took place, I fixed my eyes 
steadfastly on his countenance. 
It betrayed no alarm, no anxiety; 
but a heavenly serenity beamed 
in every feature. He observed 
my gaze, and, reading its in- 
quiry, he exclaimed, ‘Feel me: I 
cdo not tremble: Death has now 
no terrors for me. God is with 
me: Christ is with me: my Sa- 
vior is with me.’ As the boats 
assembled, the bum of voices 
and the noise of oars were dis- 
tinct!y heard in his cabin, The 
produced no agitation. He look- 
ed at the clergyman, and said, ‘I 
would now say with my Savior in 
the garden of Gethsemane, If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine be done.’ Ata quarter 
alter nine he was joined in fer- 
vent prayer by the officers of the 
ship, who assembled for that pur- 
pose in the gun-room. He then 
partook of some warm wine, and 
agauln returned to his cabin. At 
a quarter before ten, be heard 
the dreadtul annunciation of 
‘readiness’ without the alteration 
of a single feature. Tle replied, 
‘lL am prepared, My Savior is 
with me.’ He then ascended 
the companion ladder, and pro- 
ceeded along the deck with a 
slow but steady step to the foot 


of the platform. He then leaned 
for a short time on the shoulder 
of a friend, looked earnestly at 
the ship’s company, and said, 
‘See how a Christian can die!’ 
He then mounted the forecastle, 
surveyed with a scrutinizing eye 
the fatal apparatus, expressed a 
hope that all was right, and gave 
some directions to the provost- 
marshal. He requested permis- 
sion to look around him, and 
take his last farewell of the sun, 
which now shone with much 
splendor. His face was then cov- 
cred. He gave me his last adieu, 
blessed, and kissed me. My 
heart could sustain the burden 
of its feelings no longer. I rush- 
cd from the forecastie; the ap- 
poinied signal was given, and my 
lamented friend hurried into 
eternity.” 

The source of Lieut. Gamage’s. 
hope and consoijation in the pros- 
pect of death, will be testified in 
the most forcible manner by his 
own expressions, contained in his 
parting letter to a beloved sister. 

“Saturday morning, Nov. 21.— 
I have slept preity well, thank 
my God, My dear girl, the ume 
draws near, that my God has 
called upon me to pay the debt 
of nature. It is a debt, Eliza, 
which sooner or later we must 
all pay. Lam iow, and depres- 
sed at the thought of leaving you 
so soon. I had hoped, I had an- 
ticipated boundiess joys and hap- 
piness. But this sudden, this 
unexpected, this dreadiul calam- 
ity, has frustrated them all. The 
thoughts of them afforded me 
many hours of comfort in my 
night-watch at sea; and now, jn 
these precious moments, the 
thoughts of the never-ending 
joys and happiness we shail mect 
with In heaven render me ub- 
speakeble consolation. There, 
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Eliza, the blossom never fades, 

or transports Cease; for it is the 

habitation of our Creator, and the 

portion of all those who sincere- 
ly repent of their transgressions, 
through the mediation of our 
blessed Redeemer. To Him I 

now look up with all the rever- 

ence and love that I am master 
of, for his intercession with ry 
heavenly Father, to forgive one 
whose repentance and whose 
godly sorrow are true and faith- 
ful, who is resigned to meet the 
will of his Maker. O Almigaty 
and most merciful Father, may I 
hope, through the blood of thy 
beloved Son, to find rest in Heav- 
cn! Yes, my God, thou knowest 
I pray with all the fervency thou 
hast gifted me with, and that I 
acknowledge thee as the only 
true God, and my Savior as thy 
Son, who sits at thy right hand 
on the yudgment-seat of heaven; 
and when | bow mysel! down to 
thy footstool in the other world, 
may my Savior say to me, Come, 
my beloved, to the kingdom pre- 
pared for you: your sins are for- 
given. QO merciful and most 
just God, thou hast said that 
thou wilt receive the prayers of 
the most ignorant as well as the 
most learned, as long as it is 
from the heart; and now I say, 
O God, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” - - 

“Yes, Eliza, day and night I 
have prayed for a remission of 
my Sins; and also for you—for 
all—for every one: and I look 
forward with a blessed hope that 
my prayers are heard.” 

“Sunday morning. —O, Eliza, 
the hour draws near: the war- 
rant is on board. Cease to beat, 
my throbbing heart! Keep up, 
my panting bosom! The A\l- 
mighty bears me up: he hears 
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my prayers: he has not forsakeri 
me. And, O Almighty God, 
still be with me. Give me Chris- 
tian fortitude until the last mo- 
ment.” -- “Yes, my beloved, I 
am still composed, though low 
and melancholy indeed. Ere this 
time to-morrow [I shall be num- 
bered with the dead—Cold, life- 
less lump of clay—returned to 
that Power who gave, end who 
has alone taken away. Alinighty 
and ever good God, look down 
upon me now, and bless me. My 
beloved Jesus, be thou my Ad- 
vocate in heaven, as thou art my 
support on earth. Soon, soon 
shall death wipe away all tears 
from these fading eyes. O God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
-----“Q my Eliza, the sensa- 
tions that now rise in my bosom 
are beyond expression. The 
evening closing in, the silent 
crew, the dejected looks of my 
messmates, all add to the solemn- 
ity of the trial; but few can feel 
what I feel. Yet I thank my 
God that I have had time to re- 
pent, whilst thousands are every 
day dying by the sword, without 
one moment to ask pardon for 
their offences. I trust, that my 
sincere repentance and deep con- 
trition allow me to be cool and 
collected. O Almighty Father? 
once more Iect me beg forgive- 
ness, for now all my hopes are 
in heaven.” ----- 

“This last month has indeed 
been a month of sorrows, of 
hopes, of fears; and lastiy of 
misery, ignominy, and death. 
But now I can say with holy Job, 
‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away: blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ In hopes of 
a blessed resurrection, and of a 
pardon for my sins, tbrough the 
merits of the only Son of God, in 
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whom I steadfastly believe, I lay 
me down to rest awhile.” 
“Sunday night—O Eliza, I 
have had a trying task: all the 
ship’s company sending for some 
hair to keep for my sake. Sad, 
sad task for them! and their 
looks bespeak their feelings. 
Yes, indeed, the Griffon is now 
sad and silent. Always pray for 
the safety of the men who loved 
me as they do. And may tle 


Moderation. Nov. 


Almighty guide her safely in the 
boisterous deep!” 

To add any thing to the pa- 
thetic and impressive lesson 
which these extracts convey to 
every heart, would be to weaken 
their effect. Let us adopt the 
hope expressed by the pious 
clergyman, that when it is our 
turn to die, we may possess 
“such thoughts, such hopes, such 
resignation as he did.” 


J. E. T. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Panoplist: 
ON CHRISTIAN MODERATION. 


A RELIGION that refuses the 
compulsory aid of civil power— 
that rejects those ornaments, 
which adorn the various systems 
of heathen mythology, and aims 
a deadly blow at the corruptions 
of the human heart, needs a con- 
stant advocate in the conduct 
of its professors. Christianity 
claims a decided superiority over 
all other systems of religion, 
that men have adopted. It 
claims to be superior in the 
simplicity, the correctness, the 
importance of its principles; the 
grendeur of its doctrines; the 
purity of its morals; the fervor 
and elevation of its piety; and 
the force of its motives. The 
justice of these claims is allow- 
ed at once, by the candid philos- 
opher of enlarged, and compre- 
hensive views. A small propor- 
tion of mankind, however, are 
capable, either of forming the 
comparison between Christianity 
and other religious systems, or 
even of determining, when the 


comparisop is carried no further 
than to abstract principles, what 
ure their respective merits. But 
let the Christian religion be ex- 
emplified in the conduct of its 
professors—-Jet its principles 
form the basis, its doctrines and 
precepts, the rule, and its prom- 
ises and threatenings, the mo- 
tives of our feelings and deport. 
ment; and no man, however ig- 
norant, or even depraved, will 
hesitate to say,—This religion is 
worthy of Him, whom it claims 
as its Author. Abstract ideas 
are not easily comprehended— 
let them be illustrated by ebjects 
familiar to the senses, and they 
are no longer incomprehensible, 
The divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion may be contested 
by those who are unwilling to 
reduce its principles to practice; 
but no one that sees the Chris- 
tian, meek, patient and forgiving, 
and is convinced that his religion 
has made him thus, can ceny 
that such a religion is divine. 
Moderation was enjoined on 
the Philippians, (iv,5,) by the 
Apostle tu the Gentiles, as a vir- 
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tue of prime importance; wheth- 
er they regarded their own hap- 
piness, or the honor of religion. 
It must be considered as a set- 
tled disposition of the heart, ex- 
hibiting itself in the various du- 
ties of social and religious life. 

1. [t includes forbearance and 
meekness under provocation. 
The precise point to which men 
may carry the.principle of retal- 
jation, without tranSgressing 
Gospel precepts, we shail leave 
to be defined by those, who, fear- 
ful of forfeiting their dignity, or 
their title to the Christian name, 
persuade themselves, that some 
degree of resentment on the re- 
ceipt of injuries is consistent 
with doing to others, as we 


would they should do to us, 
That we are under obligation to 
defend our lives, characters, and 
estates from assault, is undenia- 
ble; our several rejations in so- 
ciety render it our indispensa- 


ble duty; and the measures we 
are to adopt in such cases, are 
specified in the word of God, or 
in the laws of the land. We are 
under no obligation to interfere, 
and suspend the operation of 
Jaw against one who robs us of a 
reputation which we have spent 
our lives to establish; nor to per- 
mit the robber, or assassin to go 
unpunished, when in our power 
to see justice executed. The 
happiness of our families, and 
the welfare of the community 
impose a solemn obligation in 
such cases, to insist on all that 
satisfaction which the wisdom of 
legislators allows. 

By admitting thus much, do 
we sanction resentment? By no 
means. <A spirit of revenge, 
which prompts the desire tor 
such redress of injuries as neith. 
er God nor man permits; a dis. 

Von. IX. 
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position to return evil- for evil 
with no regard to a_ higher ob- 
ject than personal gratification, 
must be unequivocally condemn- 
ed, as inconsistent with Chris- 
tian moderation. Meekness 
docs not return railing for rail- 
ing, it does not feast on the mis- 
eries of an enemy—blast his rep- 
utation, nor thwart his Jawful 
exertions for the comfort of him- 
self or his family. It days aside 
all malice, guile, hypocrisy, envy 
and evil speaking. It disregards 
the insults of the ignorant and 
profane. It is patient under 
suffering—and submissive un- 
der divine chastisement. It 
gives to superiors the respect 
which their situation demands, 
and neither envies their honors, 
nor derogates from their merits. 
It treats equals with suitable fa- 
nuliarity and civility, and allows 
to inferiors all the regard to 
which they are entitled. 

2. It includes forgiveness of 
injuries. Meekness is not in- 
consistent with the recollection 
of an unkindness, which is yet 
unatoned for, and which cannot 
publicly be forgiven, until re- 
paration is made. Forgiveness 
supposes an acknowledgment of 
the injury on the part of the of- 
fender, and a willingness to give 
all the satisfaction in his power. 
It also supposes the offence to 
be des:gned——because there is 
no occasion for forgiveness 
where the injury is unintention- 
al; and it supposes an injury too 
serious to be overlooked with- 
out some kind of satisfaction. 

But it is no virtue to forgive 
an injury after we have received 
ample reparation; and it is some- 
thing worse than negative virtue 
to insist on more than repara- 
tion. Ifa man attack my char- 
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acter and circulate reports to my 
disadvantage, which he Cannot 
recall, aud afterwards repent of 
his conduct; though it be beyond 
his power to restore my reputa- 
tion, itis doubtless my duty, and 
will be my pleasure so far as [ 
am governed by a spirit of mod- 
eration, to forgive him. In this 
manner God forgives the sins of 
men, on their repentance, though 
they are tunable to make the 
smallest atonement. 

This moderation, evincing it- 
self by heaping coals of fire on 
the head of an enemy, Is equally 
removed from pusillanimity and 
revenge. (It isa peculiar char- 
acteristic of that Religion, which 
many condemn as rigid, and de- 
structive of human happiness; 
and which others ridicule as an 
imposture—It needs only to be 
contrasted with that suspicious 
and intolerant spirit which pre- 
vailsinthe heathen world, to con- 
vince every candid mind of its 
divine origin. 

3, Moderation includes a strict 
regard tothe rule of equity in 
our intercourse with the world. 
In every human society, there 
are mutual and conjoined inter- 
ests; there are other interests, 
which are personal and distinct. 
All these interests must be re- 
garded, and secured by the ex- 
ercise of equal justice, or no sv- 
ciety can long subsist. 

Our native selfishness must 
be moderated, and we shal] inva- 
riably render to all their dues— 
tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, and honor to whom 
honor. We shall owe no man 
any thing, but to love one anoth- 
er. We shall never drive an 
unfortunate debtor to despair, 
nor exact at his hands the re- 


muneration allowed by the law, 
if such an exaction hazards his 
happiness ahd usefulness. Cases 
sometimes occur, in which even 
good laws operate oppressively, 
where they {give to the creditor 
more than, according to the rule 
of equity, he can demand. Chris- 
tian moderation will lead him te 
surrender those rights, which he 
holds by the laws of the land, 
when they interfere with the 
rights which another holds by 
the laws of God. 

4. It includes candor in judg- 
ing of the characters and actions 
of others. It is very common to 
judge of an action, before the 
reasons of it are understood; and 
to condemn motives, w hile they 
are unknown. Scarcely any 
more decisive proof of the na- 
tive malignity of the human 
heart can be advanced, (except 
the positive testimony of God’s 
word,) than what is derived from 
the fact, that men are universal- 
ly disposed to attribute every 
thing of a doubtful character in 
the conduct of their feliow men 
to corrupt motives. Want of 
candor is an imperfection, that 
belougs to the whole human 
family; and perhaps none exhibit 
the deficiency more, than those 
who most loudly prate about 
the loveliness of charity. Can- 
dot may be overstrained; and 
then it is nothing more nor less, 
than connivance at wickedness. 
Genuine candor is far from 
confounding vice and virtue, and 
far from annihilating the distinc- 
tion, which God has made, be- 
tween the saint and the sinner. 
It does not make the sincerity 
of opinions the touchstone ot 
their correctness, nor constitute 
‘common decency of conduct the 
criterion of sincerity, and pro- 
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nounce every decent mana pious 
man. A candor like this, sub- 
versive of all Gospel principles, 
may happily characterize some 
heathen philosopher-——but not 
an hamble Christian. It may 
secure popularity among the 
Gallios of a Christian country, 
but it will not stand approved 
before God—there is no moder- 
ation in it. 

God has fixed the standard of 
piety; conformity to that stand- 
ard is the only sufficient evi- 
dence of a new heart; or, in oth- 
er words, of a preparation for 
heaven. When we haye ascer- 
tained that standard, we are 
bound to test our own feelings 
by it, and we are at diberty to 
test the conduct of others. Un- 
less we are under gbligation to 
believe ourselves holy, when 
we discover no conformity be- 
tween ourselves and that stand- 
ard, we are not under obligation 
to believe others haly, when we 
discover a similar want of con- 
formity in them. Candor re- 
quires us to hope the best of oth- 
ers, even when we sce the worst; 
but it by no means requires us 
to believe them Christians, when 
their sentimet:ts and deportment 
bear uniform testimony to the 
contrary. 

5. It includes the government 
of our passions. In their oper- 
ation in the moral world, the pas- 
sions are very aptly resembled to 
lire and air in the natural world. 
Whenthe laticr great instrumen- 
tal causes of motion are proper- 
ly confined and regulated, they 
are usetul and necessary to the 
preservation of animal life. So 
the former instrumental causes 
of the soul’s operations, when 
moderated by the fear of God, 
ate sources of spiritual life and 
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joy. Jesus wept--and was touch- 
ed with anger, while exempt 
from sinful infirmity—we, too, 
may lawfully drop a tear over 
the grave of departed friends, 
and indulge pity and indigna- 
tion, when we observe a sinner, 
trampling, at the same time, on 
his own happiness, and the Jaws 
of God. Zhe fruit of the Spirit 
iz love, J9Y, fieace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, Uc. Be 
angry and sin not. Avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give filace 
unto wrath, These passages so 
far from requiring us to extin- 
guish the passions, simply re- 
quire us to confine them within 
the bounds of propriety and re- 
ligion. 

Christian moderation requires 
that our feelings receive a prop- 
er direction, and be properly 
limited—not that tiey be sup- 
pressed. Indifference to objects 
results, not from moderation, but 
from destitution of passion. To 
be indifferent:to the law and 
Gospel alike; to view heaven 
and hell with equal unconcern; 
may prove thata man has de- 
graded the dignity of his nature, 
but not that he is a Christian. 
Show me the man that condemns 
all zeal in religion as enthusi- 
asm; that regards the salvation 
of a soul, and the life of a brute, 
with the same apparent indiffer- 
ence; that estimates the religion 
of his neighbor, by the want of 
feeling he manifests; and cen- 
sures the social worship of God, 
on any other day of the week 
than the Sabbath, as the fruit of 
fanaticism; and you show me a 
man, whose clainis tu reason are 
scarcely more just, than his 
claims to the Spirit which ani- 
mates heaven. 

Some men are excessively 
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scrupulous, lest they be right- 
eous vvermuch, and pursue the 
present world, with all the pas- 
sion, with which the seraph 
strikes the note of praise to his 
Maker. But when a future 
world is recommended as an ob- 
ject deserving, at least, equal 
ardar, they are afraid of offend- 
ing God: by two much zeal. 
What delirium is this! It is at 
once, the most common, the 
most fearful—the most fatal de- 
lirlum to which man is liable. 
No matter with how much zeal 
we strive for perishable riches 
—but O! ’tis fanaticism, to be 
zealous after riches that. moth 
and rust cannot corrupt. To be 
moderate, when seeking present 
honor, is a violation of the 
worldling’s Jaws—and the pen- 
alty, is the total loss of the ob- 
ject sought; but to be indifferent 
when seeking the crown of glo- 
ry; is obedience to those laws, 
and the reward is—heaven! Mis- 
erable delusion! He who serves 
the world, unless that he may 
thereby honor God, is chasing a 
Phantom that will lead him to 
destruction. 

Religious zeal never prompts 
to conduct that is indecorous; 
though a fastidious taste, which 
condemns Paul asa fanatic, may 
condemn as indeeent the zeal 
that resembles his. And .we 
are not disposed to deny, that 
high joys, and even raptures, 
may exist while the heart is 
cead in sin. This is enthusiasm 
—a counterfeit of what really 
exists in the fervent Christian. 
When our passions get beyond 
the contro] of judgment, and we 
are transported by feelings of 
which we can give no rational 
account, we of course transgress 
the laws of moderation, and ex- 


pose ourselves to the wiles of 
the adversary, and dishonor re- 
ligion. 

If it was necessary, at the firs¢ 
publication of the Gospel, that 
its moral tendency should be 
clearly illustrated, the same ne- 
cessity yet remains. -Christians 
should still have their conversa- 
tion honest among those who are 
without, and calumniate - vital 
godliness: that whereas they are 
spoken of as eyil doers, others 
may, by their good works, glori- 
fy God in the day of visitation. 
If it is their duty to rejoice in 
God alway; it is no less their du- 
ty to det their moderation be 
known unto alimen. ‘Thus the 
most cogent arguments will be 
urged in favor of that system of 
experimental piety, which is 
destined in the purpose of God 
to overturn every system of 
“philosophy falsely so called,” 
and to prevail from the rising of 
the sun to the going down there- 
of, and from the northern to the 
southern pole. Ss. S. 


The following brief comparison of the 
Calvinistic and Arminian systems is ex- 


extracted from the Evangelical Magazine, 
published in London. 


THE CALVINISTIC AND ARMINI- 
AN DOCTRINES COMPARED; 
WITH REGARD TO THE HOPE 
OF SALVATION WHICH THEY 
RESPECTIVELY AFFORD TO 
SINNERS IN. GENERAL. 


{Ina letter to a Friend. ] 


My dear Friend, 
As one sincerely desirous of be- 
ing instructed in the good ways 
of the Lord, you ask in your last, 
‘Does not the doctrine of the 
Arminians seem toafford greater 
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hope of salvation to sinners in 
general, than the doctrine of the 

Calvinists’? lam well aware that 
Arminian preachers frequently 
say, *That they preach free grace 
to all; but that Calvinists preach 
free grace only toa few.’ They 
believe, and wish their hearers 
to believe, that the Arminian 
doctrine does afford greater hope 
of salvation to sinners In general, 
than the Calvinistic doctrine. 
However, I desire you will im- 
partially consider whether this 
be not a misapprehension of the 
matter. 

I will take the liberty of ap- 
pealing to yourself, and all others 
who have had frequent opportu- 
nities of attending the preaching 
of Calvinists, whether their 
preaching, in general, tends in 
the lcast to discourage penitent 
sinners, who are convinced of 
their lost and ruined state; to 
come to Jesus Christ for life and 
salvation. Do they not most ear- 
nestly and affectionately invite 
sinners of every description to 
come? Do they not shew, ac- 
cording to the word, that God 
does not reject awy who are wil- 
ling to receive the salvation that 
is in Christ? -Therefore, the 
doctrine of Calvinists affords the 
most satisfactory hope of salva- 
tion to all who are willing to ac- 
cept itin God’s way. Howthen 
does the doctrine of Arminians 
afford greater hope? - Does it 
afford hope to such as continue 
impenitent and unwilling to ac- 
cept of the glorious salvation 
which is in Christ? Certainly 
not. Then, I ask again, how 
does the doctrine of Arminians 
allords greater hope of salvation 
to sinners in general, than the 
doctrine of Calvinists? 

1 desire you will further con- 
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sider, whether the doctrine of 
Calvinists does not afford greater 
hope of salvation to sinners in 
general, than the doctrine of 
Arminians! All the hope the 
doctrine of Arminians affords, 
dependson the supposed strength 
of sinners in general to come to 
Jesus Christ; for they will not 
allow that God bestows distin- 
guishing grace upon any one 
more than another. If they 
were to allow this, they would al- 
low what would amount to as 
much as Calyinists understand 
by election: and, indeed, the 
hope that depends on _ the 
strength of a sinner to come to 
Jesus before he is created anew 
and born of God, is but a very 
weak one; for man ‘is dead in 
trespasses and sins;’—-‘he is dark- 
ness;’—his ‘carnal mind is enmi- 
ty against God;’—yea, his enmi- 
ty is such, that he ‘cannot come 
to Jesus except the Father draw 
him:’ therefore, the doctrine of 
Arminians does not afford the 
least hope of salvation to any sin- 
ner who believes his state to be 
such as it is represented in the 
word of God;—but, according to 
the doctrine of Calvinists, myri- 
ads of the fallen race of Adam 
have been given to Christ, and 
these shail all certainly come to 
him, and have everlasting life. 
‘He shall see his seed; he shall 
prolong his days; and the pleas- 
ure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hands. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be 
sausfied.’ 

In a word, the doctrines of 

Arminians and Calvinists agree 
in shewing, that God will cer- 
tainly receive cvery returning 
sinner:—they agree in shewing, 
that ‘Every one who asketh re- 
ceiveth, and he who secketli 
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space of iniqnity, or sins of 
findeth, and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened;’—but the doc- 
trine of Arminians does not 
afford the least certainty that any 
one will come to ask, seek, or 
knock: while the doctrine of 
Calvinists affords the greatest 
certainty,—a certainty founded 
on the promise and faithfulness 
of the unchanging God, ‘That a 
people numerous as the morning 
dew, shall be made willing in the 
day of his power.’ Therefore, 
judge you, my dear friend, wheth- 
er the doctrines of Arminians or 
Calvinists afford the greatest 
hope of salvation to sinners in 
general. 

The doctrine of election (as it 
is held by Calvinists in general) 
never does any harm to any man. 
It never has caused the destruc- 
tion of any; but has caused the 
salvation of thousands. It keeps 
none from Christ; but draws 
many to him, even as many as do 
come to him. When seven thou- 
sand were saved from the almost 
general apostasy in Israel, in the 
days of Elijah, by the election of 
grace, athens did infinite good 
to the said seven thousand who 
were saved, while it did no harm 
to the rest. When many thou- 
sands of the Jews were saved in 
the same manner, in the days of 
Christ and his apostles, election 
did unspeakable good to so many 
as were saved, while it made the 
circumstances of the rest no 
worse. Therefore, if eclectioa 
does so mueh good to myriads, 
while it injures none, here is no 
room to find fault; but with 
adoration to admire the riches of 
God’s grace. It is a certain fact, 
that God saved Saul], the perse- 
cutor. Asan unchanging God, 
be must have acted hercin ac- 


Punishment, WeEc. 
which is the same thing, he must 
have saved him ‘according ta 
the election of grace.’ It must 
be admitted, that this act was a 
most merciful act with regard 
to Saul himself; and herein God 
injured no man living, neither in 
this world nor the next: he there- 
by put no impediment | in the way 
of the salvation of any man; and 
if God injured no man by actu- 
ally saving Saul in time, he cer- 
tainly injured no man by purpos- 
ing from eternity to save him. 
The same observation will hold 
good with regard to every one 
who shall stand at the right hand 
of the Judge at last. God’s de- 
cree of election is neither more 
nor less than his eternal design 
to do good, and only good, in the 
salvation of sinners. Election 
hath nothing to do with any who 
perish; therefore, there is noth- 
ing forbidding in the election 
which Calvinists preach. It is 
not an election that drives sin- 
ners from Christ, but that draws 
sinners to Christ. It appears to 
me, that all the success which 
has attended the ministry even 
of Arminians themselves (and I 
have no doubt that the ministry 
of many of them has becn at- 
tended with great success) is 
ultimately ascribable to God’s 
gracious decree of election. 
I remain, dear Friend, &c. 
5: R 
Llanbrynmair, ¢ Wales.) 


For the Panoplist. 
ON ENDLESS PUNISMENT. 


SoME persons seem willing to al- 
low, thata long life of wicked- 
ness, and sins ef great enormity, 
deserve endless punishment, 


while they maintain, that a short 
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cording to a previous design; or, 
smaller aggravation do not de- 
serve endless punishment. This 
is inconsistent. For between the 
most lasting and flagitious acts 
of wickedness, and those which 
are most transitory, and are at- 
tended with most palliative cir- 
cumstances, the difference is on- 
ly finite; whereas between end- 
jess punishment, and punishment 
limited to whatever space, there 
is an infinite difference. Hence 
if sins of the duration of ages, 
and of the most aggravated na- 
ture, merit eternal destruction, 
so do the most momentary, and 
the smallest sins.—Justice can, 
I believe, make a difference in 
the degree, but not in the dura- 
tion, of their punishment, who a- 
tone in person for their crimes. 
O. E. 


ON THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 


A view of the miseries which 
sinners endure in consequence 
of their transgressions, tends to 
enlarge our sense of the evil of 
sin, and of the justice of the De- 
ity. The importance of having 
a correct idea of the greatness 
of these two things cannot rea- 
sonably be denied. Is it not ev- 
ident, that our sense of sin as an 
evil, and of divine justice, will 
be great or small, according as 
we believe the punishment of 
sin to be great or small? Now 
such is the nature of man, that 
things which he has witnessed 
Jong ago, affect him but little, 
while he is greatly moved with 
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those which are now in his view. 
This being the case, can it be 
proved by reason, (1 am persuad- 
ed it cannot be by Scripture,) 
that, for the promotion of the 
two great objects abovementione 
ed, it is not necessary that sin- 
ners, dying impenitent, should 
be forever tormented in view of 
the saints in heaven? O. LE. 


ON NATURAL AND MORAL INA- 
BILITY. 


SoME persons say, that a wish 
to have religion, or to lové the 
divine character, implies the ex- 
istence of religion, or love of the 
divine character. Others deny 
this, and think they refute the 
sentiment by saying, that a wish 
to be in any place is a very dif- 
ferent thing from being there;— 
that a wish to be rich is very dif- 
ferent from being rich. Butthis 
is not a refutation of the former 
sentiment. We may indeed wish 
for many things which it is be- 
yond our natural power to ob- 
tain, without obtaining them. 
But it implies a contradiction to 
sav, that we choose a thing which 
we have natural power now to 
have, and yet do not have it. 

If a man at one time loves the 
world from choice, and at another 
loves the Deity from choice, | 
would ask whether he chose to 
love the Deity before he did love 
him—whether he chose to love 
the Deity at the same time that 
he chose to hate him. TZiec 


Sriendship of the world ts enmity 
with God. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIT. Sacred Geography: or a 
Gazetteer of the Bible. Con- 
raining, in alfihabetical order, a 
geographical destription of all 
the countries, kingdoms,.nations, 
and tribes of men, with all the 
villages, towns, cittes, firovin- 
ces, hills; mountains, rivers, 
lakes, seas, and islands, men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scrifi- 
‘ures, or Apocrypha, including 
an account of the religion, gov- 
ernment, frofiulation, fulfilment 
of prophecies, and piresent con- 
dition of the most important 
places. By Exigan Paris, 
D. D. Minister of Bufield, 
Massachusetts. Embellished 
with anew Man of the frinci- 
fral countries mentioned tn the 
Sacre@ Scrifitures. Boston: 
S. T. Armstrong, 1813. 


Every honest and successful at- 
tempt. to illustrate the Holy 
Scriptures, and to “render the 
reading of them more interest- 
ing and pleasant,” is entitled to 
the patronage of the Christian 
public. The wonk now under re. 
view we decidedly think of this 
class. Such a summary of Scrip- 
ture Geography, till this appear- 
ed, was a desitderatum in the fami- 
ly library. It has afforded us plea- 
sure to finda blank space, among 
our books on Sacred Literature, 


at length filled; and by a literary 


gentleman whose talents for this 
species of compilation are al- 
ready known to the public; and 
whose retired situation and leis- 
ure peculiarly fitted him to exe- 
cute an undertaking which re- 
quired so much labor and re- 
search. 


The reasons which induced 
the author to engage in this 
work, are thus stated in his pre- 
face. 


‘Geography has claimed a place in vari- 
ous dictionaries of the Bible. Why then 
should it not occupy a separate volume? 
Who is satisfied with the seanty informa- 
tion, found in those works? ‘To the lov- 
ers of sacred Geography may nota serip- 
ture Gazetteer be a mental banquet? A 
respectable and learned writer considers 
the present zeal to acquire a knowledge 
of Palestine, among “‘the signs” of the ap- 
proaching millennium. He says, “The 
signs of the times all coneur to teach us, 
that we are fast approaching towards the 
catastrophe of the great drama. We 
have seen Palestine, the predicted stage 
ou which Antichrist, with his congregat- 
ed vassals, is doomed to perish, brought 
forward in a remarkable manner to public 
noti¢e.”* And is it not natural to sup- 
pose that a country becoming so interest- 
ing to all the world, will be more known, 
before the grand catastrophe arrives. 
Soon will Christianity, long banished from 
the first temples of her residence, long 
banished from thethroues of the Cesars, 
in sackeloth wandering in the wilderness, 
re-enter Palestine in triumph, raise the 
ruined walls of Jérusalem, rebuild the 
temple on Mount Zion, and sway the 
sceptre on the throne of David; yet 
seareely any region of the globe is now so 
little known.” 


With commendable frankness 
and modesty, the author states, 
that “so faris he from presume 
ing, that this first essay is per- 
fect, that he respectiully sodicits 
any suggestions from his read- 
ers, which may improve the 
work. He determines, that no 
pains shall be wanting, if* his 
life be spared, to render it as 
perfect as his abilities permit.” 

This candid confession, and 
voluntary engagement, would be 
sufficient to disarm criticism of 


* Faber. 
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its severity, even were there 
much more occasion for it, than 
we find in this work. From its 
nature, such a work must be ca- 
pable of improvement; and, 
should the life of the author be 
prolonged, as we hepe it may 
be many years, a farure edition 
wij] no doubt receive them. 
Embracing a multitude of de- 
tached articles of various mat- 
rer, length, and interest, this 
compilation does not demand a 
systematic or detailed review. 
Wecan only point the reader 
io certain articles of prominent 
value, as indicating the useful- 
ness ef the work, and the fideli- 
tv and ability of its compiler. 
Of this class will be found par- 
ticularly interesting, (especially 
as they show in how signala 
manner many of the most re- 
markable prophecies have been 
tulfilled,) Vofa, Jerusalem, Baby- 
donand f'yre. In other views, 
the articles, Arabia, Egypt, Is- 
raelites, Palestine, Promise, land 
ef, Bethichem, Canaan, Carmel, 
are draught with much entertain- 
ing and useful matter, conden- 
sed within a small compass, and 
expressed in a_ perspicuous 
styic. As a fair specimen of 
the manner, in which this work 
is executed, we give the author’s 
description of Ephesus. 
“Epizssus, a celebrated city of fonia, 
in Asia Minor, situated upon thé river 
Cayster. Among heathen authors, this 
eity was much noted for its famous temple 
of Diana, which for its extent and work- 
manship, was accounted one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It is said to have 
been 425 feet long, 220 broad, and to have 
been supported by 127 pillars of marble, 70 
teet high, of which 27 were most curiously 
wrought ‘and all the rest polished. The 
f{umous architect who contrived the model 
employ ed so mich art and curicsity, that 
it_ took up two hundred years, or as some 


histories say 400 years, before it was fin- 
ished, th ugh it was built at the common 


Vou. 1X. 


expense of all Asia proper. The first 
time St. Paul.came to Ephesus was in the 
year of Christ 54; he stayed a few days, 
and went to Jerusalem, Acts xviii. Some 
months after he returned and continued 
there three years; but was obliged to 
leave the city, id. six, 24; upon a sedition 
which was raised ‘by Demetrius, a silver- 
smith, whose trade consisted, chiefly, in 
making little siiver temples, or represen- 
tations of Diana. 

‘Here St. Paul wrete his first epistle to 
the Corinthians. Ephesus, above all oth- 
er places in the world, was noted of old 
for the study of Magic, and all seeret and 
hidden arts, insomuch that the Ephesian 
letters, so often spoken of by the ancients, 
which were certain obscure mystical spells 
or charms, by which they endeavored to 
heal diseases, and drive away evil spirits, 
seem to have been first invented in this 
city. Certain Jews who took upon them 
to exorcise persons, possessed with a 
devil, for which they were to have money, 
having one day performed this office, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, the possessed 
fell on them, tore off their clothes, wound- 
ed them, and scarce suffered them to es- 
cape alive. This accident frightened the 
inhabitants, Jews and Geutiles; and sever- 
al persons addicted to mystical arts, pub- 
liely barnt their books: relating to sueh 
subjects, the value of which aniounted to 
about 7,000 dollars, or according to other 
calculations, to27,777. Acts xix, 14. 

“The apostle in the last journey, which 
he made to Rome, took Ephesus again in 
his way, and while he was a prisoner at 
Rome, being informed that the Christians 
at Ephesus stood firm in the faith, he 
wrote an Epistle to them, which, Mr. 
Locke observes, is not writtenin the for- 
mal way of reasoning and argumentation, 
but is all, as it were, in a rapture, in a 
sivle, fur above the piain didactic method 

“Aquila and Priscilla, with whom St. 
Paul lodged at Cerinth eame thence with 
him to E phesus, and made some stay 
there, Acts xviii, 2, 3, 8. Apollos, like. 
wise, came and preached there; and the 
apostle St. John, passed a great part of 
his life at Ephesus, and died there, when 

‘Limothy was male first bishop of Ephesus 
by the apostle, who laid his hands on hin. 

“Of this famous city nothing but ruins 
now remain. Of the temple of Dians 
iuthing is to be seen, but a few brokea 
p. lars. The lofty church of St. John is 
couverted to a Mahometan mosque. lts 
largest pillar is twelve feet in circuit; this 
chureh yet lifts up its head in mourntut 
diguity Over surrounding cottages and ru- 
ius. In every walk the tr aveller stum- 
bles over broken columns, subverted tem- 
ples and palaces. The whole town con- 
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tdins only 40 or 50 families of Turks, who 
are herdsmen and farmers, living in low 
cottages of dirt, covered on the top with 
earth and sheltered from the extremity of 
the weather by mighty masses of ruinous 
walls, the pride and ostentation of former 
days, and in these, the emblems of. the 
frailty and transient vanity of human 
glory. This handful of miserable outcasts 
ig all which remains ef the immense pop- 
ulation of Ephesus. Here is not a single 
Christian family to invoke the name of 
Jesus. So dreadful an evil it is for profes- 
sors “to forsake their first love, and not 
to remember whence they have fallen, 
and repeat.” Literally has Christ fulfilled 
his threatening, against this church, ““Thy 
candlestick shall be removed out of his 
place,” Rev. ii. The description of an 
eye witness must be interesting. Dr. 
Chandler says, The inhabitants are a 
few Greek peasants, living in extreme 
wretchedness, dependence, and insensibil- 
ity; the representatives of an illustrious 
people, inhabiting the wreck of their 
greatness, under the walls of the glorious 
edifices which they raised, and some _be- 
neath the vaults of the stadium, once the 
crowded scene of their diversions, and 
some by the abrupt precipice, in the sep- 
ulchres which received their ashes. Its 
streets are obscured and overgrown. A 
herd of goats was driven to it for shelter 
from the sun at noon, and a noisy flight of 
crows from the quarries seemed to insult 
its silence. We heard the partridge call in 
the area of the theatre. The glorious 
pomp of its heathen worship is no longer 
remembered, and Christianity, which was 
here nursed by apostles, and fostered by 
general councils, until it increased to ful- 
ness of stature, barely lingers on, in an 
existence hardly visible. This city was 
celebrated for the worship of Diana, her 
image supposed by them to have fallen 
down from heaven, was small and of wood, 
but very georgeously attired; each hand 
was supported by a bar of gold, and a veil 
from the ceiling concealed it, except when 
the service required it should be visible. 
So sacred was this temple, that the im- 
mense treasures were secure for many 
ages. But we now seek in vain for the 

temple itself; the city is prostrate, and the 

goddess is gone. Ephesus had a good har- 

bor, on a gulf of the same name, 40 miles 
south from Symrna, long. 27, 58 E. lat. 

37, 48 N. Ricaut, Newton, Thevenot, 

Wells.” 


The work is well printed, on 
a large type, and illustrated with 
a handsome Map of the princi- 
pal countries mentioned in the 
Sacred Scriptures. 


We recommend this volume 
to all who love the Sacred Scrip. 
tures, to heads of families, and 
the young particularly, as a use- 
ful interpreter of many obscure 
texts, and as comprising, in a 
compass within the limits of their 
finances the parts of Sacred Ge- 
ography most valuable and inter- 
esting to them, which before lay 
scattered in many scarce and 
very expensive volumes. 


LIV. The Columbiad, a Poem, 
By JorEt BARLow. fifi. xvi 
and 454. 4to, Price 20 Dolls. 
Printed by Fry & Kammerer 
for C. & A. Conrad & Co., 
Philadelphia; Conrad, Lucas, 
&F Co., Baltimore. Philaded- 
phia. 1807. 


SEVERAL years ago we prepar- 
ed materials for a review of this 
poem, but have never before had 
a convenient opportunity to in- 
sertone. As we have lately is- 
sued two numbers of the Pano- 
plist a month, we bare it now in 
our power without excluding 
other articles on hand, to pub- 
lish what has so long been de- 
layed. These remarks, we are 
aware, have the aspect of an 
apology for publishing the re- 
view at all. To some of our 
realers it appears, that we are 
stepping out of our proper limits, 
whengéver we admit into our pa- 
ges any articles not strictly reli- 
gious. But do such persons re- 
flect, that most works ofa literary 
nature have cithera salutary ov 
mischievous tendency, in a reli- 
gious point of view? This is the 
case, especially, with works of 
imagination. Productions of this 
class have generally becn among 
the most powerlul corruptors 
of the human race, Often have 
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they been the vehicles of all that 
is detestable in spurious morals, 
and all that is impious in false 
religion. A particular attention 
to the poem before us, in refer- 
ence to its moral and religious 
tendency, will, unless we are 
mistaken, afford much instruc- 
tion to the genuine philosopher 
and the contemplative Christian. 
It will exhibit, in a striking 
point of view, the weakness and 
fatuity of the human intellect, 
when so far debased as to rely 
on the most childish and absurd 
hypothesis in opposition to rev- 
elation; and so blinded as to 
grope in the total darkness of 
Atheism, denying the existence 
of the Sun of Righteousness, 
and the light which shines from 
heaven. 

Reviewers are often desirous 
of passing their sentence on a 
work immediately after its ap- 
pearance, lest the decision of 
the public should anticipate 
their own. But in regard to 
Mr. Barlow’s poem, though 
our remarks upon it have been 
long withheld, we are well con- 
vinced that few persons indeed 
have formed any opinion respec- 
ting it from their own perusal. 
After much inquiry we found 
one gentleman, who had actually 
read it through; not, if we re- 
collect aright, from any interest 
which he found in the work @s a 
fioem; but merely that he might 
understand the various philosoph- 
ical and atheistical dogmas which 
it was the great object of the 
writer to inculcate. It appears, 
also, that several reviewers, in 
the prosecution of their arduous 
labors, have persevered in the 
examination of this poem from 
beginning to end. But to the 
great mass of the readers of En- 


glish poetry, it is now, and will 
ever remain, as utterly unknown 
as the Ramayuna of Valmecki, 
or any other Hindoo rhapsody. 

We propose now to give a 
regular abstract of the work be- 
fore us. 

The first book opens with the 
subject, and an invocation to 
freedom. Columbus is introdu- 
ced in prison. He recapitulates 
the principal events of his past 
life in a soliloquy, and prays to 
the departed spirit of his patron- 
ess, Isabella. Suddenly his dun- 
geon is illuminated, and Hes- 
per, the brother of Atlas, appears 
by the side of his couch, and 
kindly addresses him. Hesper 
introduces himself as the guar- 
cian power of the western world, 
as having formed that world, and 
directed Columbus tothe dis- 
covery of it—and predicts the 
future fame of the favorite navi- 
gator. The chains fall from Co- 
lumbus, and he walks forth with 
his supernatural instructor, and 
ascends a high mountain, which 
overlooks Europe. America ri- 
ses to his view. Hesper gives 
a geographical account of the 
western continent, which occu- 
pies about two thirds of the book. 
This account is in some parts 
lively; though deformed with a 
ridiculous description of a con- 
flict between the Amazon and 
Sire Ocean, and another between. 
the St. Lawrence and Frost. 

Book IJ. Columbus observes 
the savages of America—in- 
quires into their nature and char- 
acter, and whether they had a 
common origin with the Europe- 
ans. Hesper, in reply, enters 
upon a long philosophical dis- 
cussion, which must have been 
dull enough to the hardy sailor. 
Part of it we shall quote ina sub- 
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sequent page. Columbus in- 
quires how the western world 
was peopled. MHesper replies, 
that storms drove some nautical 
adventurers from Europe across 
the Atlantic, and wandering 
tribes passed Behren’s, straits—~ 
that, after the continent was peo- 
pled, cities rose. He points out 
Mexico and the court of Monte- 
zuma—and predicts the cruel- 
ties of Cortes—changes the 
scene to Peru—telis the story of 
Capac and Oella, the great civil- 
izers of the savage inhabitants. 
Capac, it seems, first conceived 
the idea of improving the state 
of the natives by the cultivation 
of the arts of peace—~he proposes 
to his wife, Oella, to set up for 
demigods, pretend to be the chii- 
dren of the sun, travel south- 
ward to Peru, demand divine 
worship, and exercise a salutary 
contro] over the ignorant and 
adoring multitudes. Very op- 
portuneiy, QOella had learned to 
spin cotton and make it into white 
garments. They sat out on their 
journey; their project succeed- 
ed; they wrought miracles; the 
natives received them as gods, 
ssbmitted to their sway, abandon- 
ed their former cruel religious 
rites, and worshipped cnly the 
sun, and them as his children. 
Book III. The story of Capac 
is continued. He sends his eld- 
est son, Rucha, on an embassy 
to the neighboring savages who 
threatened war. ‘The youth con- 
verts them to the worship of the 
sun by kindling a fire with a 
concave mirror, which reflected 
the solar rays upon dried leaves, 
Rocha and his companions are 
seized by more furious tribes. 
His particular friends, who had 
been his attendants, are sacrifi- 
ced tothe gods of the Andes: 


but he is almost miraculously 
delivered by his father, just as 
he was about to expire on an al- 
tar, 

Book IV. A view of the state 
of Europe in times immediate] 
succeeding those of Columbus, 
—the colonization of America— 
and a brief prophetical view of 
the future history of this country. 

Books V, VI, and VII, are oc- 
cupied with the details of Amer- 
ican history, especially of the 
revolutionary war. These de- 
tails are interspersed with vari- 
ous Clumsy fictions, which, in- 
stead of enlivening the narration, 
render it intolerably wearisome. 
There is, also, a superabundance 
of philosophical phraseology, of 
which, however, the ninth book 
affords the choicest specimens. 

Book VIII is a political dis- 
quisition en the blessings of 
peace, the means of sccuring 
them, the evils of Afiican sla- 
very, and the advan:ages of com- 
merce, science, and the arts. It 
closes witb a description of A- 
mericans, distinguisiued by their 
scientific attainments, or by their 
progress in the arts of painting 
and poetry. | 

Book IX is the most wonder- 

ful part of the poem. Hesper 
gives the genealogy of the uni- 
yerse, which we shall take occa- 
sion tO examine somewhat par- 
ticularly. He also gives a histo- 
ry of man from the ume that na- 
ture produced him out of the 
mud, through * countless ages”’ 
till he learnt to talk, build, write, 
&c. down to the days of Colum- 
bus. To this outline he adds, in 
answer to the inquiries of Colum- 
bus, the reasons for believing, 
that man will advance in knowl- 
edge and happiness, and not re- 
lapse into barbarisin. 


Dee. 
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The poem closes with a de- 
scription of a grand political mil- 
fennium, which will exist, when 
men shall have become wise e- 
nough to abstain from war, and 
commit the interests of the 
world to a federal Congress. 
This august body will assemble 
in Egypt, and manage the affairs 
of the whole human race with 
‘integrity and wisdom. The tenth 
and last book is principally occu- 
pied in detailing the preparations 
for this great consummation. 

Having presented the reader 
with the foregoing abstract, we 
proceed to examine the merits 
and demerits of this work, both 
as an exibition of genius and 
taste, and in regard to its moral 
tendency. It is evident that the 
author thought highly of his po- 
em in both these points of view. 
Critics have uttered many orac- 
ular sayings, and clashed nota 
little with each other, in refer- 
ence to the great moral, which 
they suppose Homer to have in- 
culcated; but Mr. Barlow is de- 
termined that nothing shall be 
left to the sagacity of the future 
critic, so far as his great design 
is concerned. He explains, in 
his preface and notes, his object, 
his meaning, and his own judg- 
ment of the poem; and enforces 
1p prose all the doctrines which 
he had developed in verse. The 
tuilowing passage from the pre- 
luce gives us his views of the 
pan of the poem. 


“{ shall enter into no discussion on the 
nature of the epopea, nor attempt to 
prove by any latitude of reasoning that ] 
have written an Epie poem, The subject 
indeed is vast; far superior to any one of 
those on which the celebrated peems of this 
description have been constructed; and I 
aive no doubt but the form I have given 
to the work is the best that the subject 
would admit. It may be added, that in 


no poem are the unities of time, place and 
action more rigidly observed: the aetion, 
in the technical sense of the word, consist- 
ing only of what takes place between Co- 
lumbus and Hesper; whieh must be sup- 
posed to occupy but few hours, and is 
confined to the prison and the mount of 
vision.” 

After stating, that a narrative 
poem should have a poetical and 
amoral object, and describing 
the poetical object of the Col- 


umbiad, the author proceeds 
thus: 


‘But the real object of the poem em- 
braces a larger scope: it is to inculeate the 
love of rational liberty, and to discounte- 
nance the deleterious passion for violence 
and.war; to show that on the basis of the 
republican principle all good morals, as wel 
as good government and hopes of perma- 
nent peace, must be founded; and to con- 
vince the student in political seience that 


the theoretical question of the future ad . 


vancement of human society, till states as 
well as individuals arrive at universal civil- 
ization, is held in dispute and still unsettled 
only because we have had too little expe- 
rience of organized liberty in the govern- 
ment of nations to have well considered its 
effeets.” Prefuce. 

Every person accustomed to 
weigh language, especially the 
language of miodern philoso- 
phers, can hardly mistake the 
nature of the above described ob- 
ject. If all good morals, and 
good government, and hopes of 
permanent peace, are to spring 
from the republican principie, 
what need is there of religion? 
An attentive perusal of the po- 
em wiil convince any impartial 
reader, that the design of the 
author was to decry and explode 
religion of every kind, and in ev- 
ery form, as a mischievous in- 
truder upon the happiness of 
men; and to teach us his delib- 
erate and solemn opinion, that 
men should never look for hap- 
piness beyond the present lile, 
and should rely, for the attain- 
ment of it here, upon what he 
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ealls by the different names of 
Sreedom, nature, reason, and sober 
sense. But we are insensibly 
drawn into a discussion, which 
will be more pertinent toward 
the close of this review. 

Mr. Barlow’ss expedient for 
preserving the unities has sub- 
yected him to the ridicule of all 
the critics; and it is really laugh- 
able enough. The poem coa- 
tains a history of the world 
through several successive pcri- 
ods, each containing millions of 
years, Cown to the commence- 
ment of humaa improvements; 
and through many thousand 
years from that period tothe age 
of Columbus. It contains, also, 
a particular history of the colon- 
ization of America, of the revo- 
lutionary war, and of modern 
progress In the arts and sciences, 
beside a prophetical display of 
future events to the complete 
establishment of the great polit- 
ical millennium. It is surcharg- 
ed with geography, philosophy 
and politics;—with all the hor- 
rors of war;—and with many dis- 
sertations on the nature of man 
and his destiny. Yet perfect u- 
nity is preserved by the contri- 
vance of having all this miscella- 
neous matter recited and exhib- 
ited to Columbus, at a single in- 
terview, by Hesper! By the same 
process of reasoning it might be 
proved, that the wildest ravings 
of a maniac, on any given occa- 
sion, possess all the unities, as 
they proceed from one mouth 
and at one time. 

The principal excellence, in 
any great poem, is the faithful 
delineation of different interest- 
ing characters; especially, if a 
consistency of character be pre- 
served throughout. But in the 


Columbiad no such thing as a 
distinguishing and peculiar char- 
acter can be found. Hesper and 
Columbus are evidently nothing 
more than Mr. Barlow, or Dr, 
Darwin, and an inquisitive disci- 
ple, conversing together on the 
state of the world, and the means 
of improving the condition of 
man. The only remarkable 
things about Columbus are, that 
he often weeps, and sometimes 
rejoices, He takes the station 
of a learner, and greedily re- 
eeives all the incredible revela- 
tions of Hesper, as if they were 
substantial verities.. In the Ili- 
ad, ali the principal warriors. are 
so different from each other, that 
each one is distinguishable from 
the rest, at a single glance of the 
eye. No person would ever mis- 
take Achilles for Ajax, Diomed 
for Menclaus, Ulysses for Aga- 
memnon. But in the Columbi- 
ad, all the heroes are alike. 
They simply appear in their reg- 
imentals, brandish their swords, 
and pass off the stage. 

The machinery of the poem is 
composed almost entirely of 
Hesper, Atlas, and river gods, 
with a personification of frost, 
erue}ty, and war. Most of these 
imaginary beings are of a very 
monstrous and wnnatural kind, 
and suited only to excite dis- 
gust. The rencounter between 
Washington, the god of the Del- 
aware, Frost, and Hesper, is a 
most extravagant fiction, clothed 
in a most bombastic style. We 
shall give the reader some ac- 
count of it, premising, as in jus- 
tice we ought, that, in a poetical 
point of view, itis the worst pas- 
save in the Columbiad. 

To proceed, then, with the 
storv, Washington and his army 
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attempt to cross the Delaware 
by night, and step on board their 
boats for this purpose. The 
god of that river, highly incens- 
ed at such an audacious disre- 
gard of his power and dignity, 
appears in circumstances of 
creat terror and wrath, and plain- 
ly and positively assures Wash- 
ington that he shall not pass the 
river, and that speedy death a- 
walts him and his followers, un- 
Jess they desist from their pur- 
pose. The American hero be- 
holds the deity and hears his in- 
terdiction, but makes no reply. 
He proceeds, however, with new 
spirit to accomplish his design. 
The god loses no time in exci- 
ting a terrible commotion in his 
river; now tossing the boats to 
the skies, and now grinding them 
against the flinty bottom, which 
pretty effectually iunpedes their 
passage. Had the fiction stop- 
ped here, it would have been 
simply a repetition of fables a 
hundred times repeated. But 
the poet aspires to a_ loftier 
flight, and may justly be consid- 
ered as original in the remaining 
pert of this singular conflict. 
The river god, fearing the issue, 
offers a moving petition to l’rost, 
his ancient enemy, stating the 
exigency of the occasion, and 
the astonishing fact that the A- 
mericans ‘rave him to his face,’ 
and imploring immediate assist- 
ance. 


**Roused at the call, the monarch mounts 

the storm; 

{n muriat flakes he robes his nitrous form, 

Glares through the compound, all its blast 
inhales, 

And seas turn erystal where he breathes 
his gales. 

He comes eareering o’er his bleak domain, 

But comes untended by his usual train; —~ 

Hail, sleet and snow-rack far behind him 


Ys 


Too weak to wade through this petrifie sky, 

Wiose air consolidates and cuts and stings, 

A.nd shakes hoar tinsel from its flickering 
wings. 

Earth heaves and eracks beneath the a- 
lighting god; 

He gains the pass, bestrides the roaring 
flood, 

Shoots from his nostrils one wide withering 
sheet 

Of treasured meteors on the struggling 
fleet; 

The waves conglaciate instant, fix in air, 

Stand like a ridge of rocks and shiver 


there. 

The barks confounded on their head-long 
surge 

Or wedged in erystal cease their oars to 
urge; 


Some with prone prow, as plunging down 
the deep, 

And some remounting o’er the slippery 
steep 

Seem laboring still, but moveless, lifeless 
all; 

And the chili’d army here awaits its fall.’ 

Book vi. 1.155—176. ’” 


Every man would have now 
been frozen stiff, upright on his 
bench, and with his oar or mus- 
ket in his hand, if Hesper had not 


cescried the dolorous condition 


of his favorite army. He has- 
tens to their relief, is greeted 
with a most opprobrious speech 
by Frost, returns a resolute an- 
swer, and enters the lists for sin- 
gle combat. For his weapon he 
pulls up by the roots a huge 
pine, that stood on the bank of 
the river, and entertains the very 
Jaudable purpose of giving Frost 
literally a good threshing. Ie 
aimed “a sweeping blow’’ at his 
antagonist, which Frost had the 
dexterity to avoid. The biow, 
however, was not lost, but fell 
upon the river, which, it must 


be remembered, was a mass ol 


solid ice, or rather an immense 
group of ice-hills. Yet this sin- 
gle blow loosened every boat; 
and with that same trunk, Hes- 
per pounded all the ice into a 
powder, ard then thawed it by 


eS See ae 
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his own héat; perhaps with his 
warm breath, perhaps by the 
heat of his passion; but of this 
the poet does not tell us. The 
result of his interference is de- 
cisive, and the army reaches the 
opposite shore without further 
molestation, The progress and 
issue of the battle, after Hesper 
seized the pine is so amusing, 
that we quote it for the enter- 
tainment of our readers, 


“Ile wrencht it from the soil, and o’er 
the foe, 
Whirl’d the strong trunk and aim’d a 
sweeping blow, 
‘That sung through air, but miss’d the 


moving god 
And fell wide erashing on the frozen flood. 


For many a rood the shivering ice it tore, 

ksOosed every bark, and shook the sound- 
ing shore; 

Stroke after stroke with doubling force he 
plied, 

Foil'd the hear fiend and pulverized the 
tide. 

The bafiled tyrant quits the desperate 
cause; 

From Hesper’s heat the river swells and 
thaws, 

The fleet rolls gently to the Jersey coast, 

And morning splendors greet the landing 
host.” 

1. 225 —23 i. 


The diction of the poem is 
disgraced by a vast multitude of 
innovations in language; by the 
pedantic obtrusion of scientific 
terms; by the unmeaning, and 
now worn-out, phraseology of 
modern philosophism; and by 
the extremes of bombast and 
vulgarity. There are passages 
of considerable length, however; 
which prove that the writer had 
a very good command of our co- 
pious language; and that, had it 
not been for his vitiated taste, 
he would have written in a pure 
and dignified style. 

We have selected nearly fifty 
words, which are entirely new; 
some of them from the Latin; 
some of them new derivations 


from old words; and a consider. 
able number so utterly unintel- 
ligible without a vocabulary fur- 
nished by the same author, that 
we can only guess at their mean- 
ing. Of werds in these several 
classes the following are speci- 
mens: multifluvian—-fluvial—- 
contristed—-brume—homicidivus 
nUumen——trist ;—indungeon’d—a- 
NOT th——Asouth—awest—acamfim—e 
ameeds——adistance—1mflestin g— 
tmpalms;—gerb—torse—-thirled 
— role. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers 
find occasion for much merri- 
ment, in reciting the violations 
of purity to which these obser- 
vations have respect. They 
say, that this is the first work, 
which they have seen, of any 
considerable magnitude, written 
in the Americantongue. These 
reviewers, however, are far from 
being iSfallible. Of the nine- 
teen words which they have se- 
lected as a sample, merely, of 
those which “are radically and 
entirely new, and as utterly for- 
eigen as if they had been adopted 
from the Hebrew cr Chinese,’’* 
five are found in Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, one of which is used by 
Milton in a very celebrated pas- 
suge. Of the whole nineteen 
only one is in use in this coun- 
try; and as to that, we must pro- 
bably plead guilty of it, asan A- 
mericanism. Itis scow, a flat- 
bottomed boat, which we do not 
find in any English dictionary. 
The remaining thirteen we ad- 
mit to be radically and éntrely 
new, so far as our knowledge 
extends; and quite as new on 
this side of the Atlantic, as they 
can be on the other. Where 
Mr. Barlow picked them up we 
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eannot even conjecture. Cer- 
tainly he never found them in 
his native ceuntry, where, to bor- 
vow an expression from the Re- 
viewers, ‘most untravelled read- 
ers would need a glossary to un- 
derstand them.’ 

Of the twenty new compounds 
or combinations, selected by the 
Reviewers, only one is used in 
this country. This is millenntal, 
a word repeated scores of times 
in the religious magazines which 
are monthly arriving from Eng- 
land; and, if we could not plead 
European authority for the use 
of this word, it would surely be 
no great stretch of power to con- 
sider it as warranted by the per- 
petual use of biennial, triennial, 
&c.to octennial, decennial, centen- 
nial, perennial, &c. Indeed, the 
rnan who should refuse te utter 
novennial or millennial, because 
neither of them is in Johnson’s 
dictionary, while he had no scru- 
ple about gwinguennial, &e. 
which are found there, would 
exhibit himself as paying a most 
ridiculous and mistaken defer- 
ence to authority; a deference, 
howevet, which some men of 
sense have not reflection, or in- 
dependence,enough to withhold. 

(To be continued.) 


* rT 


iV. Review of Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermon, kc. 


(Continued from p. 371.) 


Turs part of the discourse 
«bounds with just and striking 
obversations. We copy the 
portrait of one class, denomina- 
ted by the author weurrads, at full 
iength, 


‘ ae : . ae 
‘Many would engage in the enterprise 

<heerfully, were they quite certain it could 

se done with perfect safetv. Bat per- 
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haps it may injure their interest or af- 
fect their popularity. They take their 
stand, therefore, on this safe middle 
ground—They will not oppose the work, 
for perhaps it may be popular: And they 
will not help the work, for perhaps it may 
be unpopular—They wa‘, therefore, till 
they perceive whether Israel or Amalek 
prevail, and then, with much self compla- 
cency, fall on the popular side. 

“This neutral territory is especially 
large ia a republican government, where 
so much emolument and the gratification 
of so much ambition depend upon the suf- 
frages of the people. It requires no deep 
investigation to make it manifest to the 
candidate for suffrage, that if he lend his 
influence to preveut travelling on the Sab- 
bath, the Sabbath breaker will not vote 
for him: if he lay his hand upen tippling 
shops, and drunkards, the whole suffrage 
of those who are implicated will be turned 
against him. Henee many who should sbe 
a terror to evil doers, do bear the sword 
in vain. They persuade themselves that 
theirs is a peculiar ease, and that for thein 
it is not best to volunteer in the work of 
reformation.” pp. 6, 7. 


To prove, under his second 
head, that, notwithstanding al! 
the impediments before mention- 
ed, a reformation is practicable, 
the author adduces the positive 
commands of God, armed with 
fearful penalties. He also ap- 
pe:is to facts; such as the refor- 
mation from Popery; the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, in Ene- 
land and in our own country; the 
rematkable reformaiion of th 
Jews in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah; and the success of 
moral societies established at 
different periods in Great Bri- 
tain and America. The follow- 
ing short paragraph contains a 
reprool too eloquent and too just 
to be omitted. 


“A thousandth part of the study and ex- 
ertion and expense aud suffering endured 
to achieve our independence, would be sut- 
ficient, with the divine blessing, to pre- 
serve our morals, and perpetuaie our lib- 
erties for ever. Should a foreign foe in- 
vade us, there would be no despondency; 
every pulse would beat high, and every 
arm would be strong. It is only when 
criminals demand the surrendrv of ow 
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laws and institutions, that all faces gather 
paleness and all hearts are faint. Men 
who w ould fly to the field of battle to rescue 
their "country from shame, tremble at the 
song of the drunkard, and flee panic struck, 
before the army of the aliens.” p. 12. 


Having, as we think, fully es- 
tablished the practicability of 
reformation of morals among 
ourselves, Mr. Beecher proceeds 
under his third head, to consider 
some of the wavs in which the 
great work may be successfully 
attempted. The public atten- 
tion, he says, must be awakened 
to the necessity of a reformation, 
“by sermons, and conversation, 
and tracts, and news-papers, and 
magazines.” ‘The better part 
of the community must be re- 
formed. 


‘In a time of general declension, some 
who are compar ‘atively virtuous, perhaps 
professedly pious, yield insensibly to the 
influence of bad example. Habits are 
formed, and practices are allowed, which 
none would indulge in better days, but the 
openly vicious. Each says of his. own indul- 
gence, “is it not a little one?” But the 
aggregate guilt is great, and the aggre- 
gate «demoralizing influence of such li- 
cense, insuch persons, is dreadful. It an- 
nihilates the influence of their good exam- 
ple, tempts the inexperienced to enter, 
and the hardened to go on in the down- 
ward road, and renders all effects to save 
them unavailing. If we would attempt 
therefore, successfully , the work of refor- 
mation, we must make the experiment 
first upon ourselves. We must cease to 
do evil and learn to do well, that with pure 
hands and clear vision we may be qualified 
to reclaim others. If our liberty, even in 
things lawful, should become a stumbling 
hloek to the weak or the w icked, it may 
be no superfluous benevolence, to forego 
gratifications, innocent in themselves, that 
we may avoid the appearance of evil, and 
cut off occasion of reproach from all whom 


our exertions may provoke to desire oc- 
casion.*” p. 16. 


“* Upon this principle, it is presumed, 
the General Association of this State 
have recommended to the District Associ- 


ations, that they tbstain from the use of 


ardent spirits at their various ecclesias- 
tical meetings; and to the churches that 
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The rising gencration must 
be religtously educated. The 
laws against immorality must be 
promply executed; and the right- 
eous connexion between sin and 
shame must be preserved. Fach 
of these topics is discussed by 
the ingenious author, at consia- 
erable length, and with his usual 
ability. We earnestly recommend 
the following extract tothe serious 
consideration of our readers. 


“To secure then, the exceution of th® 
laws against immorality, mi atime ot 
prevailing moral declension, an infivence 
is needed, distinet from that of the gov- 
ernment,independent of popular suffrage, 
superior in potency to individual et- 
forts, and competent to enlist and pre- 


serve the public opinion on the side of law 


and order. 

“This most desirable influence, as we 
have before observed, has been found in 
local voluntary associations of the wise and 
the good to aid the e:vil magistrate in the 
execution of the laws. These associations 
are eminently adapted to answer their 
intended purpose. They awaken the pub- 
lic attention, and by the sermons, the re- 
ports, and the conversation they occasion, 
diffuse much moral instruction. 

“They combine the wisdom and influ- 
ence of all whodesire to prevent erimes, and 
uphold peace and good order in society. 
‘They have great influeuce to form cor- 
rectly the publie opinion, and to render 
the violation of the law disgraceful, as well 
as dangerous. 

“They teach the virtuous part of the com- 
munity their strength; and aceustom 
them to aet, as well as to wish, and to 
pray. 

‘They constitute asort of diseiplined mor- 
al militia, prepared to act upon every emer- 
geney, and repel every encroachment up- 
on the liberties and morals of the state. 
By their numbers they embolden the tim- 
id and intimidate the enemy; and in every 
confliet the responsibility being divided 
among many, is nv t feared. 

“By this auxiliary band, the bands of the 
magistrate are sti -engthened. ‘The laws 
are rescued from contempt, the laud is 
purified, the anger of the Lord is turned 


it be understood that civility does not re- 
quire, or expediency permit, the mtro- 
duction of ardent spirits as a part of 
hospitable entertainment at social visits.’ 
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away, and his blessing and protection re- 
stored.* 

“ff beside these local associations, a 
more extended concert could be formed 
of wise and good men, to devise ways and 
means of suppressing vice and guarding 
the public morals; to collect facts and a 
tend information, andin a thousaud name- 
less ways to exert a salutary general influ- 
ence; it would seem to complete a sys- 
tem of exertion, which, we might hope, 
would retrieve what we have lost, aud per- 
petuate forever civil and religious institu- 
tions. Associations of this general nature 
for the promotion of the arts and sciences, 
have exerted a powerful infftuenee, with 
great success; and no reason it is pre- 
sumed ean be given, why the cause of 
morals, may not be equally benefited by 
siiuilar associations.” pp, 21—23. 


The motives to immediate ex- 
ertion.which Mr. Beecher brings 
forward, in this discourse, are 
selected with judgment, and ur- 
ced with becoming earnestness. 
They are drawn from the mag- 
nitude of the interest at stake; 
the danger of delay; the guilt 
that we shall contract if we give 
up our laws and institutions:— 
from the present and impending 
judements of God; trom the 


* “The writer would not be understood 
larecommend an indiscrininaie attempt, 
‘a erect local societies to aid the civil 
magistrate in executing the laws. In 
some instances grand jurors have done 
their duty with entire success. In oth- 
ers, the authority of the whole town have 
met and resolved, and published their res- 
vlutions faithfully to execute the laws. 
Heads of families have associated to re- 
strain and guard their childrvn and ser- 
vanis. Individuals, without the formali- 
‘ies of unassociation, have met occusional- 
ly to converse together concermng exist- 
mg evilein socicly, and the proper meti- 
od of preventing them: resolving to ea- 
ercise their best discretion to promote a 
reformation. Jn other cases; where cir- 
cumstances dictated the necessity and ex- 
pediency, regutar associations have been 
formed; and always, when prudently con- 
ducted, with decisive effect. The man- 
ner of exertion may however be safely 
left to local discretion, For in whatever 
shape reformation, in any place, has 
been seriously attempted ii has always 
succeeded, and with fur less difficulty 
thun was anticipated.” 
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incalculable advantages to be 
achieved by a speedy reforma- 
tion; from the commands and 
promises of Jehovah; from the 
success with which he _ has 
crowned efforts already made; 
from the approach of the millen- 
nium, andthe judgment of the 
great day. 

We cannot doubt, that such 
of our readers, as have not seen 
thisdiscourse,would derive much 
pleasure from the perusal of 
extracts far more extended than 
we can afford to give them. 
But our object is to recommend, 
not to sufierseiic, the sermon. 
We cannot, however, dismiss it, 
without borrowing two more ex- 
tracts. The first pourtrays in 
glowing colors, the madness of 
giving up our institutions, with- 
out the most strenuous efforts 
to preserve them; and the other 
presents us witha concise, but 
affecting view of the judgments 
of God which we feel, and of 
those which we have reason to 
fear. 


“The hand that overturns our laws and 
altars, is the hand of death uubarring the 
gate of Pandemonium, and letting loose 
upon our land the crimes, and the mise- 
ries of hell. If the Most High should 
stand aloof, and cast not a single ingredi- 
entinto our cup of trembling, it wou.d 
seem to be full of superlative woe. But 
he will not stand aloof. As we shall 
have begun an open controversy with 
him, he will contend openly with us. 
And never since the earth stood, has it 
been so fearfula thing for nations to fall 
into the hands of the living God. The 
day of vengeance is in his heart, the day 
of judgment has come; the great earth- 
quake which sinks Babylon is shaking the 
nations, and the waves ofthe mighty com- 
motion are dashing upon every shore. Is 
this, then, a time to remove foundations, 
when the earth itself is shaken. Is this a 
time to forfeit the protection of God, 
whev the hearts of men are failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are comingon the earth? Is 
this a time to rum upon his neck and the. 
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thick bosses of his buckler, when the na- 
tions are drinking blood, and fainting, and 
passing away in his wrath? Isthis atime 
to throw away the shield of faith when his 
arrows are drunk with the blood of the 
slain’ ‘To eat from the anchor of hope, 
when the clouds are collecting and the sea 
and the waves are roaring, and thunders 
are uttering their voices, and lightnings 
biazing in the heavens, and the great hail 
is falling from heaven upon men, and ev- 
ery mountain, sea and island are falling in 
dismay from the face of an incensed 
God? 

5. “The judgments of God which we 
feel, and those which impend, eall for im- 
mediate repentance and reformation. Our 
country has never seer, sach a day as this. 
By our sins we are fitted to destruction. 
Codhas begunin earnest, his work, his 
strange work, of national desolation. For 
many years the ordinary gains of industry 
have toa great extent been cut off. The 
counsels of the nation have by ene part of 
it been deemed infatuation and by the 
other part oraeular wisdom: while the ac- 
tonand reaction of parties have shaken 
our institutions to their foundations, de- 
based our morals, and awakened animosi- 
ties which expose us to dismemberment 
and all the horrors of civil war. But for 
wi this his anger isnot turned away, but 
his hand is stretched out st'll. On our sea- 
board are the alarms and the plagues of 
war. On our frontiers is heard too the 
trumpet of war, mingling with the war- 
whoop of the savage, aud the eries and dy- 
ing groans of murdered families. In the 
south, a voleanoe, whose raging fires and 
murmuring thunders have long been sup- 
pressed, is now with loud admonition 
threatening an eruption. In the midst of 
these calamities, the angel of God has 
received commission to ansheathe his 
sword, and extend far and wide the work 
of death. The little ehildand the bloom- 
ing youth, the hushand aud the wife, men 
of talents and usefulness, the ministers ot 
the sauetuary, and the members of the 
chureh of God, bow before the sircke and 
sink tothe grave. 

“That dreadful tempest, the sound of 
which, till late, was heard from afar, 
horne across the Atlantic, has at length be- 
gun to beat uponus. And those mighty 
burnings, the smoke of whieh we beheld 
from alar, have begun in the nation their 
devouriug course. Nothing can avert the 
tempest, and nothing can extinguish our 
burning, but repentance and reformation. 
for itis the tempest of the wrath of God, 
and the fire of his indignation.” pp. 29--31. 


Upon the whole, we wish th's 
timely discourse to be extensive- 


ly circulated, among_all classes 
of people;—and the reason is, 
we think it eminently caleu- 
lated todo good, by instructing 
those who need instruction; by 
reproving the selfish and the su- 
pine; by imparting hope and 
courage to the timid; by con- 
firming the wavering; and by an- 
imating the most zealous, in the 
great work of reformation, to 
more fervent prayer and more 
vigorous exertions. 

Having presented our readers 
with a short abstract of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon, together with 
such extracts as we flatter our- 
selves will enable them to form 
a tolerably correct opinion of its 
merits, and of the justness of our 
strictures, we now proceed to 
say something of the Massachu- 
setts ard Connecticut societies 
for the promotion of good morals, 
As neither of these societies has 
existed long enough to offer the 
public any detail of its operations, 
we can say nothing, at present, 
of the wisdom or success of their 
exertions. “Fhat they have been 
judiciously commenced, how- 
ever, we Cannot doubt, from the 
well known discretion of the 
leading characters concerned; 
and that the expected reports 
will be highly encouraging we 
fondly and confidently anticipate. 

But although we are not offi- 
cially informed of what has been 
done, and cannot hope to be, for 
some months yet to come, the 
constitutions of the two societies 
have been laid before the public. 
To these instruments we shall 
invite the particular attention of 
our readers; and when we have 
hazarded a few hasty remarks. 
upon some of their prominent 
articles, we shall go on to make 
such observations, as our time 
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and limits will permit, upon the 
urgent necessity of such a gen- 
eral reformation as is contem- 
plate d—the advantages of asso- 
ciating in order to effect it—the 
difficulties and objections to be 
anticipated,—and the encourage- 
ments which the friends of re- 
form have to proceed in the good 
work steadily, prudently, and 
prayerfully. 

As the constitution of the 
Massachusetts society, was pub- 
lished entire, in our number for 
February last, pp. 419, 420, we 
shail now merely sketch the out- 
lines of its leading articles. The 
first article designates its title; 
the second, its objects; the third, 
the qualifications of its members, 
and the manner of their admis- 
sion; the fourth, the time and 
place of its annual meetings; the 
filth, its officers; the sixth and 
seventh, their duties; and the 
eighth, the duties of all its mem- 
bers. 

In reviewing this well-framed 
constitution, our first remark is, 
that its Uitle is somewhat defect- 
ive. It designates but a single, 
limited object; viz. the sufifires- 
sion of intemperance; whereas 
the very next artucie declares, 
that “it shall be the object of the 
society to discountenance the 
too free use of ardent spirits, and 
iis Kindred vices, fprofaneness, 
aid gaming, and to encourage 
and promvte temperance and 
general morality.” But this de- 
ficiency 1s of very htthe conse- 
quence, as it is well known, that 
the best things are not always 
honored with the most appropri- 
ale hames. 

We are pleased with the reso- 
jution of the society, as exprese 
sed in the latter part of the sec- 


end article, that it “will recom. 
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mend the institution of auxiliary 
societies, in different parts of the 
state upon such a plan, as shalt 
be deemed the best adapted to 
give system and efficiency to the 
whole.” Should the society be 
urgent and persevering in ‘this 
important recommendation, we 
presume it will be very exten- 
sively complied with; and should 
it be carried into effect. under the 
patronage of icading men in the 
different counties and towns, the 
most pleasing results may be 
anticipated. 

Effectually to guard against 
the admission of immoral pei- 
sons, as members, the society 
has determined, that no person 
shall be admitted, unless nomi- 
nated in open mecting, and ap- 
proved by the votes of two thirc's 
of the members present, at the 
time. Before ahy person, so 
approved, Can become a mem- 
ber, he. must pay two dollars for 
the use of the society. 

The duties of the Board of 
Counsel, as prescribed in the 
seventh article, will, we are per- 
snaded, ve found of vital impor- 
tance. to the benevolent objects 
of the society. Let this Board 
be prompt, tp making communi- 
cations to auxiliary societies; ict 
it diligently collect interesting 
facts from ali quarters, and care- 
fully combine them; let it pre- 
sent a luminous Cigest of these 
facts, at each annual meeting of 
the society, to be approved wna 
laid before the public, accom pa- 
nied by a suitable address;—ict 
this course be pursued, and 
surely a reasonable hope may be 
entertained, that a rich harvest of 
improvement will annually glade 
den the hearts, and reward the 
labors, of all the friends of our 
moral and religious institutions. 
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The Connecticut society for 
the promotion of good morals 
next ciatms our attention. As 
may of our readers, probably, 
have not seen the constitution;. 
and as it will occupy but little 
room, we shal] here present it 
enure, 


“The preservation and improvement of 


morals, in x» community, have ever formed 
an object of high moinent, in the estima- 
tion of wise and good men. For the ac- 
complishment of this objeet, the subseri- 
bers have agreed to unite in an association, 
and to regulate their endeavors to attain 
it, according to the followmg coustitution. 

“Art. 1. This association shall be called 
and known by the name of the Connec- 
ticiti Society for the Promotion of Good 

Morais. 

“Art. I. The object of the association 
shall be, to promote good morals and dis- 
couutenasce vice universally; particu. 
larly to discourage profaneness, gross 
breaches of the § Sabbath, idleness and in- 
temperance; and especially to discourage 
intemperance, 

“Art. Ul. Any person, sustaining a 
fair moral character, shall on subscribing 
this constitution become a member. 

“Art. IV. Filteen members in any 
mecting, regularly assembled, shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 

“Ait. V. The stated meetings of the 
society shall be semi-annual, on the 
Wednesday next following the meeting 
of the General Assembly; and at the city, 
or place, where said Assembly is Irulde a, 
and in the court room, with the power of 
adjournment. 

“Art. VI. At the annual mecting of 
the society, in M: ay, shall be electe “da 
President, three Vice Presidents, a Cor- 
responding Seeretary, and a Recording 
Secretary; and, also a Committee, con- 
sisting of seven persons, to receive and 
communicate information, to arrange bus- 
iness forthe consideration of the society, 
at their several meetings, and to report, 
from time to time, the results of such 
measures as shall have been adopted. 

“Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the 
Committee to meet semi-annually, at the 
eourt room, in Hartford and New-Haven, 
at two o'clock, P. M. on the day preeed- 
ing each stated meeting of the society, 
and at such other times, as shall be no- 
tified by the chairman of the Committee, 
with the advice of an y two members of 
tne Committee. 

“Art. VIEL. The members of this soci- 
cLy, residing within the limits of each ec- 


clesiastical society, in this state, shall 
meet on the first Monday in July next, 
and afterwards, on the first W ednesday 
in April, annually, and by adjournment 
from time to time, as they may think 
proper, and appoint a chairman and 
clerk; and it shall be their duty to devise 
and adopt such measures, as they may 
judge most effectual, for accomplishing 
the object of this association; to carry 
into effect such regulations as may be 
recommended by this association; and an- 
nually to report their proceedings to the 
Society’s Committee. 

“Art. IX. At each semi-annual meet- 
ing, an address, or sermon, shall be de- 
livered before the soeiety, by some persow 
previously appointed for that purpose.” 


The following gentlemen were 
chosen at the first meeting of 
the Society, to fill the several 
offices designated in the consti- 
tution: Joan Treadwell, Esq. 
(late governor of the state.) Pres- 
ident; the Hon. Zephaniah Swif’, 
the Hon. Jonathan Ingersol, the 
Hon. Zapping Keeve, Vice-Pres- 
idents; Charles Denison, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary; Thom- 
as Day, Esq. Recordiig Secre- 
tary; Gen. Jedid:ah Huntington, 
Roger M. Sherman, Esy. Syl- 
vanus Backus, Esq. Rey. 'Catuti 2 
Chapin, Sylvester Gilbert, Esq. 
Rev. Lyman Heecher and Mr. 
Charles Sigourncy, Committee 

Of all the constitutions which 
we recollect to have seen, of sim- 
ilar socicties, the above is the 
shortest. Whether this should be 
regarded us a defect, or an ex- 
cellency, admits of a serious 
question. [t is certain, that a 
jong constituuon does not of 
course, make an eflicicnt and 
useful society. To multiply 
and extend articles, beyond due 
bounds, Is, we believe, one wav 
to weaken their force. On the 
other hand, they may, we have 
no doubt be too few and too gen- 
eral to answer the ends propos- 
ed. Oi the two, lowever, we 
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should have no hesitation in pre- 
ferring brevity to prolixity. If 
experience, which is the best 
teacher In all these casesyshould 
evince the necessity of more ex- 
plicitness in the constitution be- 
fore ¢ it can easily be amend- 
ed: or what may seem to be 
ape in it, may, perhaps, be 
better supplied, by such by-laws 
and regul: ALIONS, as the wisdom 
of the socicty may, from time 
to time, dictate. 

To hit upon the best mode, of 
jntroduciay members into such 
3 society, js, if we mistase not, 
. difficult matter. On the one 
hand, to do it by nomination and 
vote, mav in some cases, be 
deemed so invidious, as indi- 
rectly to defeat the object of the 
association; while, on the other, 
to set the door wide open, and 
say, that any person, sustaining 
aiair moral character, (without 
deciding what is necessary 
constitute such a_ character,) 
may, Upon subscribing his name, 
become a member, may be 
thought a hazardous allowance. 
We “shall rejoice sincerely, if 
no embarrassment should arise 
to the moral Society of Connec- 
iicut, from this source. The dil- 
ficulty, we are persuaded, will be 
more or less felt, particularly in 
ihe first establishment of branch 
societies. Should this be the 
case, we would inguire with def- 
crence, whether something like 
the following mode of procedure 
night not be expedient. 

Let each clergyman, in bis 
own parish, avail himself of a 
suitable opportunity to address 
his congregation on the in:por- 
tance of uniting, and lending 
their aid, to ‘bring about a gen- 
eral reformation of morals. Let 

him not forget to remind them, 
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that reformers should them- 
selves possess fair and vuim- 
peachable mora! characters. Let 
him state, explicitly, that none 
but such, can, with the least pro- 
priety, become members of the 
moral society. Let him then 
carnestly exhort all, who feel 
sincerely desirous of promoting 
the great object, to join the so- 
ciety. In this way, we should 
suppose, might exceptionable 
characters be deterred from of- 
fering themselves, while the 
strictly moral and religious 
migtt be induced to come for- 
ward. But this is a matter, in 
which we would not presume to 
dictate. We merely throw out 
these hints for consideration, if 
they should be thought worthy 
of it, and hasten to another topic. 
The plan adopted in Connec- 
ticut of having one general so- 
Clety, which shall extend its 
branches to every part and cor- 
ner of the state, strikes us more 
favorably, than any thing of the 
kind, that we have seen. It is 
more simple, and promises, if 
we mistake not, to be more effi- 
Cient. One constitution serves 
for the whole state, so that by 
subscribing a copy of it, a per- 
son becomes at once a member 
ofthe general society and of that 
branch of it, where he happens 
to reside. ‘This, in the final re- 
sult, must produce a stronger 
bond of union, than can be ex- 
pected to exist, between one 
central society and a number of 
auxillaries. The general socie- 
ty will be led to exercise a kind 
of paternal care and authority 
over its members, while the 


members will naturally feel a 
sort of filial reverence for the 
parent, from the combined influ- 
ence of which the happiests ef- 
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fects may be expected. God 
erent, that these expectations 
may be more than realized! 

We have now finished what 
we propose to offer directly upon 
the two constitutions which we 
have undertaken to review, But 
we shall venture to claim the 
indulgence of our readers, while 
we procced to consider, at some 
length, a few of the points, on 
which our preceding observa- 
tions have a direct bearing. We 
have ail along gone upon the 
supposition, that there is an ur- 
gent ne cessity for such a refor- 
mation, as is contemplated by 
the moral societies of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

Now if it can be made to ap- 
pear, that iniquity greatly a- 
bounds; that the wicked walk 
boldly on every side; that the 
holy and perfect law of God is 
trampled under foot in our 
streets; and that many of our 
mosc sulutary penal statutes are 
openly and scorntully set at de- 
fiance, it cannot be denied, that 
a reformation is loudly called 
for. That such is actually the 
state of things, at the present 
time, even in New England, we 
tuke to be nearly as obvious, as 
the light of the sun at noon. Ifit 
is easy to distinguish night from 
day, then itis casy to see, that 
we are a backsliding and back- 
slidden people. Does any one, 
however, entertain a doubt on 
the subject, let him ask the fa- 
thers, and they will tell him, that 
they have seen better days; and 
that there has been a great fall- 
ing away, within the last thirty 
or forty years. 

Dees any one hesitate to ad- 
mit, that this isa people laden 
with tniguity, let him open his 
Bib'e and read, Zhou shalt not 


take the name of the Lord thy 
Godin vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless, that taketh 
his nante in vain. Remember the 
Sabbath day to keefiit holy, Six 
daus shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work, but the seventhis the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God; 
init thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, nor thy man servant, nor thy 
maid servant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates. Be not deceived. 
Neither fornicators, nor aduter- 
ers, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shail inherit the 
kingdom of God. Let him pon- 
der these and similar passages 
well. Then, let him open his 
eyes and his ears to what is pass- 
ing around him. Let him visit 
tte wharves, the shops, and the 
taverns of his neighborhood. 
Let him go occasionally, ato 
raising, or a military parade. 


_ As he walks abroad, especially 


in the evening, let him listen to 
the conversation of men and 
boys, at the corners of the 


streets and about the doors of 


dram shops. Let him approach 
the circles of the idle and the 
dissipated, or Jet him travel 
from state to state in the public 
stages. Every day, and every 
where, almost, will he hear the 
name of God blasphemed. At 
one time, he will be shocked by 
the rough profanity of the vul- 
gar, at another by the courtly 
oaths of the genicel: now, by 
the impiety of men hoary with 
years; and again, by the cursing 
of their children’s children. So 


true is it, that by reason of 


swearing the land mourneth. 
If a doubt can still remain in 
the mind of any one. whether a 
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reformation of morals be neces- 
sary, let him turn his attention 
co some of the fashionable pro- 
fanations of the Lord’s day, such 
as sailing for pleasure about our 
shores, and in our rivers; trav- 
elling on secular business; rid- 
ing : apa walking abroad for a- 
musement; visiting post offices 
to learn the news, to send and 
receive letters, and the like. 
Let him read over again the 
fourth commandment of the 
Decaiogue; let him consult the 
laws against Sabbath breaking, 
and then let him cast his cye 
along our public roads, that he 
may witness the boldness and 
impunity with which these laws 
are violated. Let him, on some 
of the great roads, stand nearthe 
ccmple of God and count the sta- 
ecs and carts and waggons and 
coaches and other vchicles of 
Lusiness and pleasure, by which 
the Divine Majesty is insulted, 
and his people are disturbed, in 
time of public worship. 

Ifhe is not yet satistied, we 
intreat him to turn his atten. 
tion for one moment, to. the 
enormous mischiets of intem- 
»erate drinking. Let him seri- 
ously consider “the diseases, the 
poverty, the crimes, the tears, 
the disgrace, and the deaths, 
that are “annually occasioned by 
itt Let him think how many 
persons, for the sake of gain, are 
daily presenting the cup to their 
neighbors’ lips, and thus leading 
them onto perdition. Let bin 
look atthe dram shops, which 
May appropriately be called de- 
gion, the doors of which, Eke 
the mouth of the bottomless pit, 
stand wide open night and day. 
Let him see how many of the 
young and the middle aged, ea- 
gerly gather round them, and let 
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him never forget, that the way to 
them is the way to hell, going 
down by the chambers of death. 

Now if, in view of all these 
proofs of abounding immorslity, 
any one should deny, thata ref- 
ormation is necessary, we should 
not think of convincing him, by 
any arguments that we can offer. 
But we flatter ourselves, that on 
this point, all our readers are 
agreed, and that their sentiments 
substantially coincide with ours. 

The next thing demanding 
consideration Is, what measures 
can be adopted to restore the 
ancient tone of our languishing 
statutes; to oppose an effectual 
barrier to the flood that is sweep- 
ing away our moral and reli- 
gious institutions; and to dry up 
the innumerable springs, from 
which the frightful inundation 
derives all its force and terrors. 
Here, a wide and interesting 
field opens, which at present, 
we have scarcely time to enter, 
muchless to explore. We may 
possibly return to it hereafter, 
should nothing intervene to su- 
persede the call for such an in- 
vestigation. 

Ali that we shal] now attempt, 
in rcterence to the means ef re- 
form, and indeed a}] thai, strict- 
ly speaking, Comes within our 
province, isto recommend the 
formation of moral societies 
every where, by briefly point ing 
out some of the benefits of asso- 

Clating for the attuinment of any 
desirable object. ‘These advan- 
tages have long been thoroughly 
understood by politicians and 
philosophers; by the votaries of 
every science and every art; by 
merchants, agriculturists and 
mechanics; in a word, by all 
mcn of business, study, and 
pleasure, and even by children, 

65 
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Itis greatly owing to combina- 
tions of talents, wealth, and ef- 
forts in literary societies, that 
the boundaries of science have 
been so widely extended, and 
that such wonderful improve- 
ments have been made i all the 
fine arts. It is bv associating 
and acting in concert, that men 
build temples and cities—win 
battles, and conquer kingdoms. 
It is in this way, that almost ev- 
ery plan, of any extent, or mag- 
nitude, is executed. 

Inthe first place, it is obvious, 
that where men cordially unite 
in any object, much is gained in 
point of strength, or ability to 
act with energy and. effect. 
Union is power. 4 three fold 
cord is not quickly broken. As 
ina well framed building, each 
piece of timber supports and 
strengthens the rest, so does 
each wember of a well-organiz- 
ed society. This point may be 
advantageously illustrated by an 
allusion to military affairs. 
What man, in his senses, would 
think of contending, single hand- 
ed, with a host of enemies? How 
easily might a thousand well 
disciplined troops, moving to- 
gether and acting In ‘concert, 
vanquish ten timesthe number 
of unorganized militia. Let men 
be embodied; let them be form- 
ed into companies an regi- 
ments; let them be properly 
disciplined; let them march out, 
as if animated by one soul, so as 
to bring their united force and 
skill to bear upon the enemy at 
one and the same time, and if 
necessary, at one particular 
point—in this way, a few deter- 
mined friends of their country 
may accomplish wonders; where- 
as, ifthe same men, were to act 


singly, and without concert, they 
would affect nothing. 

In like manner, by associating 
in moral societies, the friends of 
our invaluable institutions may 
easily compass objects, which, if 
the same individuals were suc- 
cessively to attempt, they would 
only be laughed at. Even allow. 
ing, that as much could be done; 
that as strenuous efforts could 
be made, to discountenance vice, 
by fifty persons, for instance, act- 
ing separately, as by fifty others, 
acting in concert, still the effect 
of their efforts would be widely 
different. So well do the ene- 
mies of our laws understand the 
advantages of union, and so read- 
ily do they associate, that an in- 
dividual reformer is overwhelm- 
ed at once; or if he gains a tem- 
porary advantage, he is almost 
sure to lose it for want of ade- 
quate assistance. 
who value the precious legacy, 
which we have received from 
our pious ancestors, cordially 
unite; let them march with a firm 
step, shoulder to shoulder, and 
the aliens will flee before them. 

Secondly; by associating for 
any purpose, ali the wisdom that 
men individually possess is 
brought into one common stock. 
This is an immense advantage. 
Many persons, who mean well, 
defeat their best intentions by 
rashness. Many who would 
fight manfully in the ranks, and 
under skilful leaders, have not 
sufficient judgment to direct 
their own operations. And even 
the most wise, prudent, and ex- 
perienced, often feel their need 
of counsel. All, therefore, may 
gain much, by associating. A 
society can, if it chooses, meet 
often and deliberate freely; and 
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at such times, every member 
may avail himself of all the wis- 
dom and experience that the 
society possesses. If he meets 
with difficulties, he can state 
them. If he wants advice, he 
can ask for it. Before any im- 
portant measure is adopted, it 
can be thoroughly discussed. 
When any step is to be taken, 
frequent consultation can be had, 
if needful, as io the most pru- 
dent course of proceeding. If 
some of the members are too 
ardent, they can be held back; if 
others are luke-warm they can 
be stimulated. 

Thirdly; the plan of associat- 
ing for the attainment of any de- 
sirable object, is excellently cal- 
culated to encourage the timid. 
Persons who are ready to trem- 
ble at the shaking of a leaf, when 
alone, often face real dangers 
with firmness, when surround- 
ed by friends, who they know 
will stand by them to the 
last. Many we have no doubt, 
may be induced to act vigorous- 
ly as members of a moral soci- 
ety, who would not think they 
could act at all, by themselves. 
These are our “moral militia,” 
who, if brought into the field 
alone, would be extremely faint 
hearted, but if supported by ve- 
terans, might rival them in deeds 
of valor. 

Fourthly;—nothing animates, 
even the most firm and fearless, 
like bringing them together and 
marshalling them under the 
sume standard. As iron sharfi- 
eneth iron, so a man sharfreneth 
the countenance of his friend. 
The zeal of one fires the breast 
of others. 
a few, many are animated. 
When some are peculiarly ac- 
tive and persevering, others will 
naturally feel a spirit of emula- 
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tion. When it is known, that 
one society acts with vigor and 
effect, other similar societies 
will be encouraged and stimulat- 
ed. Success will beget confi- 
dence. One victory will prepare 
the way for another, and thus, 
by the blessing of God, the 
friends of reform will ultimately 
obtain their object. 

But we must just glance at 
the difficulties and objections 
which are to be anticipated. 
Some, who ought to be found in 
the ranks, are, we fear, smitten 
with a kind of judicial blindness. 
If their houses were on fire, they 
would soon find it out—if their 
children were exposed to some 
contagious and mortal disease, 
they would instantly take the 
alarm—if an enemy should ap- 
proach their dwellings, they 
would anxivusly inquire what 
could be done. But when im- 
morality is rushing in from ev- 
ery quarter like an overwhelm- 
ing flood, when our most pre- 
cious moral institutions are Sa- 
crilegiously assailed, they cry 
peace and safety. They are 
sure there is no cause for the 
alarm which many feel and la- 
bor to excite. The Sabbath is 
violated to be sure, but that is 
nothing strange. Drinking, 
gaming, and swearing have al- 
ways been common,and probably, 
always will be. But if a reform- 
ation be really necessary, we 
have good laws and let them be 
executed. Thus do they quiet 
thelr consciences, and repel ev- 
ery argument, that can be ad- 
duced io excite their fears aud 
obtain their co-operation. ‘That 
some of this character will be 
Jeit to slumber on, uli sudden 
destruction cometh, 3s alas! but 
too probable. 

Others fall 
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Jength, across the path of re- 
formation; not because they are 
blind to the dangers which sur- 
round them, but through mere 
indolence. It is astonishing, 
they say, that any body can get 
drunk, or swear, or habitually 
profane the Sabbath; and they 
heartily wish, that all such peo- 
ple would repent and reform. 
They readily admit that some- 
thing ought to be done to re- 
strain the immoral, and prevent 
them from corrupting others. 
But though they can feel, and 
reason, and wish, and’sigh, they 
can never be prevailed with to 
do any thing. 

Others again object, wheney- 
erthe subject of reform is men- 
tioned, that nothing effectual can 
be done, because public opinion 
is*against it. In answer to this 
objection, we beg leave to ask, 
what is public opinion? Is it to 
be ascertained by counting votes, 
in grog-shops and billiard 
rooms? Must we take it for 
eranted, that those, who taik the 
loudest, constitute the majority? 
If so, then undoubtedly public 
opinion is against a reformation. 
But if the sentiments of by far 
the greatest number of people, 
constitute public opinion, then 
it is undoubtediy-on the side of 
reformers; at lIcast in some 
parts of our country. Great and 
alarming as is the degeneracy of 
the times, it has not vet come 
to this, that a majority of the 
people in every part oj the coun- 
try, are prepared to justily open 
violations of divine and human 
laws. 

But admitting that public 
opinion were actually hostile to 
a reformation, would not such 
an opinion endanger the best In- 
teresis of the community, and if 


so, should not every possible ef- 
fort be made to change it? Sup- 
pose that three fourths, or even 
seven eighths of the people were 
grossly immoral, would that be 
a valid reason why nothing 
should be attempted. Ifso, how 
ceuld a corrupt people ever be 
reformed? Had Josiah acted on 
this principle, that great public 
reformation which took piace 
during his reign, would never 
have been brought about. Had 
Christ and his apostles acted on 
this principle, how would the 
Gospel ever have been propa- 
gated? Had Luther, Calvin, and 
the other reformers, acted on 
this principle, the fires of the 
Inquisition would have burnt to 
this day, all over Europe, and 
over the greatest part of Amer- 
ica. When Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Clarkson, Granville Sharp, 
and their few associates, first 
turned their attentiom to the 
enormous criminality of the 
Slave trade, almost the whole 
British Empire was against 
them. But this did not deter 
them from pleading the cause 
of Africa. With a heroic reso- 
lution which bas rarely been 
equalled and can never be sufh- 
ciently admired, those immortal 
philanthropists persevered, till 
by the act of abolition, the cause 
of humanity gained a glorious 
triumph. 

But why should we multiply 
examples, The truth is, that 
whenever aid wherever, public 
opinion is erroneous, it must, if 
possible, be changed. The man 
who nobly steps forth in sucha 
case, 1s a public benefactor. The 
persons who associate in such 
«w work, wij] receive the thanks 
of posterity. 

Here it may perhaps be said, 
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that the “lawless and disobe- 
dient” are so numerous and for- 
midable, it is dangerous med- 
dling with them. And is it 
come to this—to this in New 
England? Must the friends of 
virtue and piety quake and fice 
before the wicked? Who are 
these Sanballats, Geshems, and 
Tobiahs that will oppose, by 
force, the great and good work 
of rebuilding our broken walls? 
Who are these modern Ana- 
kims, these vaunting and uncir- 
cumcised Philistinis, who, while 
they trample on our Sabbaths and 
blaspheme the name of our God, 
will assuredly crush every asso- 
ciation that can be formed to op- 
pose them? In what country 
were they born—-from what ter- 
rible race of the giants are they 
descended? Let them be coura- 
geously met, and they will easily 
be put to flight. 

It may possibly be said, that 
if the public teachers of religion, 
and the apnointed guardians of 
the laws would do their duty, 
moral societies would be un- 
necessary. We reply, if all men 
would do their duty, there would 
be less occasion for preaching, 
or legislation, than there is at 
present. We must take men 
and things as they are, not as 
they should be; and the suppo- 
sition, that ministers and magis- 
trates can do every thing, is cer- 
tainly incorrect. Ministers can 
exhort their people to fear God 
and keep his commandments, 
but cannot compelthem. Mag- 
istrates can do a great deal, to 
discourage drunkenness, swear- 
ing, Sabbath breaking, and gam- 
ing, but not all that is necessary. 
They must be supported. They 
must be assisted. If you wish 
them to pursue vice through all 


its windings, and drag it forth to 
execution from all its dark Jurk- 
ing places, you must stand by 
them, and strengthen their hands, 
and this, aS it appears to us, can 
be more effectually done by the 
institution of moral societies, 
than in any other way. 

There is, howcyer, one more 
objection, which we think it 
right very briefly to answer. 
It is this, that such associations 
will be in danger of having all 
their operations embarrassed, by 
the intrusion of artful men, un- 
friendly tothe general object. 
But how, we would ask, are 
such characters to gain admit- 
tance? When a society is to be 
formed, let a few persons meet 
and draw up a constitution, con- 
taining among other necessary 
provisions, one article requir- 
ing a major votc to bring in any 
new member, and it seems to 
us, that very little danger need 
be apprehended. Or even, should 
the door be set open much wi- 
der, as itis in the constitution 
of the Connecticut society, we 
Cannot think that any considera- 
ble number of bad men, will be 
likely toenter. But supposing 
a few, of exceptionable moral 
characters and suspicious views, 
should enter? Can no means 
be devised, of withdrawing from 
their connexion? Or, hinally, 
we would beg leave to ask our 
hesitating readers, if any such 
there are, will you never asso- 
ciate for any purpose tll you 
can be certain, that every man, 
who may join you, will be true 
to the cause? Then, you can 
have no ecclesiastical societies 
and no churches. “hen, as iar 
as you are concerned, every Civ- 
il compact must be at an end. 
Then, if yeur country Is invaded, 
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if your families are threatened 
with death by an exterminating 
enemy, you must, to be consist- 
ent, decline marching out with 
others to oppose him, because 
in eaeh of these cases, if you act 
at all, you may find yourselves 
associated with bad men. 

Upon the whole, it does not 
appear, unless we err in judg- 
ment exceedingly, that the 
friends of morality have any rea- 
son for despondency, in view of 
the difficulties which lie in the 
way of a general reformation. 
But on the contrary, they have 
many obvious and animating en- 
couragements to go forward. 

God and hisluwis on their 
side. Ifthey are faithful, if they 
are actuated by right motives, 
they will march under his ban- 
ner and be covered by his shield. 
He will impart to them wisdom 
and discretion, and will strength- 
en them in time of need. 

The laws of the land and the 
civilarm are on their side. These 
will be to them like walls and 
bulwarks. lf some of our best 
penal statutes sleep, they are 
not dead. If the magistrate’s 
arm is palsied, it is not torn 
from its socket. And surely, 
since sad experience proves, 
that so inuch can be done to un- 
dermine and weaken the most 
important moral institutions, in 
spite of the laws and penalties 
by which they are guarded, it 
it cannot be doubted, that by the 
help of the same laws, these in- 
stitutions may yet be strength- 
ened and efleciually defended. 

Lhe prayers of good people 
are on the side of reformers. 
Thousands and thousands are, 
at this moment, feclingly alive, 
to the inestimable value of our 
moral and religious establish- 
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ments, and we have not a single 
doubt, that these establishments 
are fervently remembered by 
them, in their daily approach- 
es tua throne of grace. Ifthe 
effectual fervent prayer of a sin- 
gle righteous man availeth much, 
what may not be expected from 
the prayers of all the righteous 
in the land? Nothing gave the 
persecuting Mary more inquie- 
tude, than the prayers of John 
Knox, the famous and fearless 
Scotch reformer. She dreaded 
their efficacy more, according to 
her own acknowledgment, than 
she did the strength and mili- 
tary skill of ten thousand ene- 
mies! Moreover, the conscien- 
ces of the wicked are on the side 
of reformers. Intemperance is 
universally felt and admitted to 
be a ruinous vice. Profane 
Swearing, gaming, falsehood and 
Sabbath breaking, are so mani- 
festly subversive of individual 
and public happiness, even in this 
life, that self-condemnation can 
scarcely fail to accompany in- 
dulgence in these sinful courses. 
That memorable declaration of 
the royal preacher commends 
itself to every man’s conscience, 
that Righteousness exalteth a 
nation; but sin isa refiroach to 
any pfeofile. 

Let then, all the friends of 
good order and true religion 
unite and “take courage.” Let 
them set their faces as a flint 
against immorality, in all its 
menacing and seductive forms. 
Let every separating wall be- 
tween Christians of different de- 
nominations be demolished. As 
in the greater work of Christian- 
izing the world, so in this of de- 
fending the outworks of piety at 
home, jet them feel and act as 
brethren. ‘Too long has the ene- 
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my been permitted to profit by 
their jealousies and dissensions. 
Let them, every where, cordial- 
ly associate; and let them con- 
sider that the great thing after 
allis toact. Men may ¢alk ind 
subscribe constitutions to their 
dying day, with little effect, un- 
less they step forward and put 
their hands to the work. In 
fact, those who say and do not 
rather injure, than sybserve the 
cause which they pretend to 
espouse. 

May the smiles of a merciful 
God accompany every prudent 
and faithful endeavor to stem 
the torrents of iniquity. May 
the interests of pure and unde- 
filed religion, be every where 
promoted. May every reformer 
deeply feel the necessity of pos- 
sessing a good,a mew heart, as 
well as a blameless moral char- 
acter; of loving God supremely 
as well as laboring to promote 
the happiness of his fellow men. 
May the weak and the timid, 
wax strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might. May 
the moral societies of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, to 
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which we have thought it our 
duty to call the attention of our 
readers, like trees in a good soil, 
strike their roots deep and shoot 
their tops high. May their 
branches be vigorous, flourish- 
ing and fruitful. May every 
good man find himself protect- 
ed by their strength, and refresh- 
ed by their shade. May similar 
associations be formed in every 
sister state, and flourish in the 
Same manner. And, finally, as 
sone of the great rivers of our 
country first receive innumera- 
ble tributary streams, then min- 
gle their mighty waters and 
roll on majestically to the ocean, 
so may the largcr moral socie- 
ties receive the ever flowing 
contributions of the smaller; then 
may these benevolent associa- 
tions, together with all our Mis- 
sionary and Bible societies, unite 
in one vast and flowing tide of 
influence, to sweep away every 
thing, that may oppose evangeli- 
cal morality and evangelical 
principles, and to fill the land 
with peace and righteousncss, as 
the waters cover the sca. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BDINBURGH AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


Tue Address, composed by the Rev. An- 
drew Lothian, which follows the ac- 
sount of this Society, commends _ itself 
powerfully to the understanding and con- 
science of every intelligent Christian. It 
proceeded from a mind deeply impressed 
with the important truths, which it con- 
tans. The arguments are pressed home 
with .an ardor and zeal highly honorable 
to a faithful ambassador of Christ. .We 
have heard from different quarters, that 
the speech of Mr. Chalmers, published in 
the Panoplist for November, (part I,) p. 
420, is greatly admired. Our readers 


will be pleased, we doubt not, with anoth- 
er importunate exhortation, partaking of 
the saine clraracteristics. 

As Mr. Lothian dwells upon many of 
the same topics of argument, which were 
discussed by the Commitee of the Ameri- 
ican Board of Commisioners for Foreign 
Missions, in their late annual address, it 
is proper to state, that no member of the 
Committee had seen the address now to 
be inserted till after their address had 
been sometime published; nor had any 
copy of Mr. Lothian’s address, as they be- 
lieve,reached this country. Ep. Pay. 


Turk following is a short account of the 
constituent General Meeting of the 
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Edinburgh Auxiliary Missionary Socie- 
ty, dvawn upagreeably to the request 
of the Directors which it records. 


Edinburgh, 19th January 1813.—This 
day the first geucral meeting of che Edin- 
bargh Auniliary Missionary Society was 
held in Bristo-Steeet Chapel. 

‘The meeting was numerously and re- 
spectably attended. ‘Vhe Rev. Andrew 
Lothian, of this eity, was called to the 
Chair, Having opened the meeting with 
prayer, he stated shordy the reasoa and 
object of the institution. The Society, he 
observed, was just in its infaney, bui com- 
mencing its operations with a spirit which 
he hoped would lead to the happiest re- 
sults. Aiter congratulating those assem- 
bled, and the Christian public at large, oa 
the formation of the Secety, and oa the 
verv favorable appearance of the meeting, 
he expressed his wish, rather to hear the 
sentiments of some of the many others 
who were present, thau totake up the 
time ofthe meeting with any farther ob- 
servations from the chair 

The Rey. Bavid Diekson junior, and 
the Rev. James Peddie of this civ, and 
the Rev. Walter Dunlop of Damifvies, 
then in succession congratulated the meei- 
ing, andthe public ‘n general, on the for- 
mation of the Socety, and favored the 
meeting with their sentiments at great 
length, and with very impressive effect. 
Several other gentlemen, particularly oae 
from London, whose modesty withholds 
his name, aul Mr. William Fraser, &e. 
delivered appropriate sp-cches, which 
were well reccived on the occasion. ‘The 
whole assembly were of one heart aud one 
raind, and were manifestly actuated by 
the spirit of pure Christian harmony, zeal, 
intelligenec, benevolence, and generosity, 
There is the best reason for believing, that 
what was said, and heard, and seen, and 
felt, at this interesting meeting, will be 
long 2od happily remembered, and pro- 
ductive of many blessed fruits. 

The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously chosen to be the Office-bearers 
and directors of the Society for this year. 

President. , 

The Rev. Andrew Lothian. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Rey. David Dickson, jun. 

James Peddie, 

—George Payne, 
Christopher Mowbray, Esq. 

William Fraser senior, Esq. 
Directors. 

Mess. Jas. Paterson, | Mess. Alex. Bovak, 
Rich. Foster, Andrew Dick, 
Will. Oliphant. John Noble, 

V. Ormiston, Arch. Savage, 
Jumes Bruce, Thos. Miller, 
David Brown, R. Plenderleath. 

Mr. Adam Black, T'reasurer. 














Mess. Alex. Shiells, 
andJoseph Liddle, 

The ordiuary routine of business being 
gone through and finished with perfeet 
unaaimity, the thauks of the meeting 
were, ou the mo tion of Mr. George Yule, 
unanimously voted to the Presideat, for 
his conduct in the chair. 

‘The meeting was closed w ith prayer by 
the Rev. James Peddie. 

The directors of the Society then ad- 
journed to the session-house. ‘here, af- 
ier finishing the smalicr business whieh 
required their aliention, aod afier encour- 
agg one anoiher to be active in the im- 
portaat basincss committed to their care 
by ihe constitueat general meeting of the 
Socicty, it was unanimously agreed, that 
a short account of said meeting should be 
drawn up, and inserted in the Magazines 
and public Papers. It was also agreed 
unanimously, that an Address, fully detail- 
iug the sentiments and views of the 
Directors, aud of the whole Society, and 
calculated to impress the public, and pro- 
mote the object of the institution, should 
be prepaved and published in the Maga- 
zines, and also in a small pamphlet, along 
with the Rules of the Society, and the 
short account of its first general meeting, 
tor the due information of the Public, and 
as One Of the best means of promoting the 
very important object of the Institution. 
The president ,on the request of the Di- 
rectors, agreed to draw up said account of 
the meeting, and also tlie proposed Ad- 
dvess to the Public. 


$ Joint Secretaries. 


~iddress io the Public. 

In many respects, the present period is 
singular and interesung. Never were the 
sciences cultivated with such ardor and 
suecess. Society is more euriched and 
adorned by the arts, than it has been in 
any former age. The principles of intel- 
lectual, moral, civil, political and religiou 
liberty, were never before so fully discus- 
sed, so clearly unfolded, or so well under- 
stood. In no former age has there ever 
been such prompt and liberal attention to 
the condition of the poor, the diseased, 
the outeasts, the ignorant, and the help- 
less. Itis with wonder aud delight that, 
in these and other respects, we see crowd- 
ed together, as it were, within the short 
space of a few years, those honors, feli- 
cities, aud glories, which were wont to be 
scattered thinly over many centuries. If 
we view the other side of the picture, stili 
we must say, that this period in which 
we live is very singular and wonderful. 
Improving science has armed ambition 
with energies before unknown. Refine- 
ment in the arts, and the accumulation of 
their products, have proved a source of 
very great distress to many by whom they 
have been cultivated. Glowing zeal for 
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{berty, msidiously turned aside from its 
proper object, has led nto galling bondage 
many who fondly expected to be free. It 
has surangely happened, that those veryim- 
provements im art apd science, and those 
very researches of history, aud investiga- 
tions of philosuphy, which promised to 
compese and to bless the nations, have, 
on the eoutrary, woefully inflamed their 
coutentious, and aggravated their nuseries 
exceedingly. By uve perverse: ess of imen, 
and in the just displeasure of Heaven, the 
milk and the honey have been turned into 
valli and wormwood. Ju the east and west, 
in the south and north, on the sea and 
the drv land, over all the globe, and for 
twenty vears together, what blood, burn- 
we and desolation, what insuri ection, CcUn- 
vuision, ard revolution, have afflicted the 
world, and confounded all things! What 
the wisest foretold has not happeved, 
and what they thought impossibieis real- 
ized. Princes and peoples, who were ex- 
pected to hold the balance of empire in 
the world, have been laid low, and others 
have come ferth suddenly from obseurity 
to cecupy their place. “Jehovah setteth up 
onc, and easteth down another; and doth 
according to his will, in the armics of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.” How awtul and striking that re- 
cent interposition of his providence, by 
w4.ich the arm thatseemed invincible has 
been shattered, and that power before 
which the world trembied, paralyzed by 
the deadiy cold ofa few nights! Still the 
ations are uneasy and angry. Their need 
of repose is manifestly great, yet pohey 
and pride seem to be preparing still great- 
er troubles for this burdeved aud groaning 
veneration. What new events are about 
once more to confoued or to confirm the 
calculations of statesmen and politicians, 
time, that great revealer of secrets, will 
make known in due season. He in whose 
Lands are the times and seasons, holds 
back the face of his throne, and conceals 
it by his cloud from eur view. Suil most 
certain it is, and most consoling, that 
when the “judgments of the Almighty 
are made manifest,” Zion is called not 
to mourn asif her hope was lost, but to 
vejoice because her redemption draw cth 
near. 

In the overthrow of thrones and king- 
coms, and amidst the convulsions of the 
world, she may seem to be Iuid desolate; 
but the word of infallible proy heey assures 
us, that her streets shall 6e built ceain, 
und her walls, (not when seasons of wwau- 
quil'ity shall have returned, bat,) even 7m 
troublows times. AN that we have seen 
‘or the last twenty vears, and all that is 
now before os, aceords remarkably with 
this prediction. During chi: 

‘Ve beheld, and we vow cee 
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hand, unparalleled distress of nations, 
inextricable perplexity in the polities of 
the world, and men’s hearts failing them 
through tear of what they dread is ap- 
proaching. The times are dudeed troublous. 
During the same period, we on the other 
fiand, have seen, and still see with pleas- 
ing emotion, the chureh of the living 
God litting up her head with singular 
strength and majesty, and with apostolic 
zeal, union, and love, holding forth the 
word of life, the glad tidings of salvation, 
to remove distress, perplexity, and fear, 
frou allwho dwell ou the carth, and to 
bless mankind with righteousness, and 
peace, and purity, with rest, love, and ¢lo- 
rious liberty, and with assurance of all 
these for ever. How striking this econ- 
trast! how interesting the spectacle! and 
surely it is just what the prophets fore- 
told, and what the righteous and wise 
have always desired, and sought, and ex- 
pected, 

The order of those aMlicting and con- 
soling events, which have now been men- 
tioned, ought not to be forgotten. When 
the spring of troub'es was but just opened 
in the heart of Europe, the seals were 
taken from the fountain of life, and the 
streams of living water began to flow more 
freely than before, in our favored Isle. 
Searecly had the spirit of diseord and des- 
olation commenced his dreadful career, 
when the spirit cf restoving “love begai 
those missionary operations, which have 
so benign an aspect on the condition of 
the woild. In many respects has Britain 
been peculiarly favered and honored, 
in the dispensations of Providence. Let 
Others speak of her agriculture and com- 
merce, her manutactures and trade, of the 
greatness of her wealth, and the extent 
of hev dominion, of her liberty and power, 
of her rank and influence among the na- 
tions, and of many other such topies, on 
which ignorant Dt ie, and enlightene d pat 
riousm have so much room to enlarge, 
and to declaim; but wewill hail it as the 
highest honer, ss the greatest felicity 
and glory of our country, that in her firs: 
the spinitof the apostolic age scems to 
be revived, and from her to be propagating 
lis celestial influence, with great energs 
and rapidity, over all the earth. It ts 
not iong since the sacred spark fell from 
heaven. While the flax on which it fell 
was yet but smoking, there were ignorant 
ad esrth-born spirits who wished to ex- 
trguish it; but wisdom was justified of her 
children. Fuel was soon colleeted, and the 
spark blown intoa flame. Its glowing in- 
fluence is diffused over all the land, and 
portions of the holy fire sre on their way 
to most of the cold and dark regions of the 
earth. 

}turine the short period which has e- 
66 
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sed since the formation of the London 
MissiGnary Society, how many children 
have arisen to call her parent! = In Brit- 
ain, Jreland and India; in Africa, on the 
Continent, and in Ameviea; in all parts of 
the world, there have sprung fro: her, 
lanumerable associations, tor the pi netice 
and prepagauion of Chrisuan benevolence, 
and charity. From thet generous spirit 
which she jirst displayed, have sprung 
societies for the circulation of religious 
fvacts, and for the suppression of vice; 
for the edueation of the poor, and the re- 
tcf of the diseased; for missions to the 
heathen, and for giving the seriptures to 
ail people in their own language; and in 
fine, for every thing which ean exalt the 
character, or enhance the enjoyment of 
the individual, and for all that can acorn 
and bless domestic, civil, and religious so- 
ciety, or prepare their members for see- 
jng ¢ and sharing forever, the rest aid glo- 
vy of heaven. 

it was not to be expected, that the spir- 
it of debate and discord, of party rancor, 
and schismatical animosity, which had 
been roused for so many centuries by ig- 
norance avd barbarism—it was not to be 
expected, that this blind and furious spir- 
it would subside at once, and yield with- 
out a struggle, to aspirit so truly enlight- 
ened and liberal, so singularly catholic 
and generous, as that whieh bad so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly made its appear- 
ance. Yet how rapid has been the decline 
of the one and the increase of the other! 
Argument has done much, but events 
have done more, to put down the empire 
of ignorance an d prejudice, and to dispose 
Christians of every denomination aud of 
all ranks, to suspend their disputes about 
smaller matters, atleast so far as to unite 
with harmony, and zeai, and energy, in 
that great work of fuith, and labor of 
love, which has for its clorious objcet the 
evangelizing of the w orld, and the salva- 
tion of mankind. U pon this enlarged, 
and truly Christian principle, was formed, 
first of all, ‘The Loudon Missionary So- 
ciety. All its auxiliaries are founded on 
the same comprehensive prineiple. It is 
also adopted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and maintained by the great 
multitude of auxiliary institutions, which 
have arisen in her train. The same liber- 
aland noble spirit has happily been car- 
ricd into almost all reeent associations for 
melioveting, in any respect, the physical 
or intellectual, the civil or political, the 
moral or religious condition of Britons, 
and of mankind. How truly divine is 
this principle! “Charity,” saith the only 
wise God, “is the bond of perfeetness.’ 
It is the heatenly spring which moves 
this distinguished age. ‘To the joy of the 
wise and good, it continves to gather 
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strength, and to extend its glorious infix. 
enee. Priests and prelates, judges and 
nobles, magistrates and ministers of state, 
princes of the royal line, and our venerabl. 
King among the first, have added di guity 
to their rank, and rendered the mselves 
more illustrious than before, in becowing 
patrons and promoters of institutions 9 
beneficent and glorious in their cbject, so 
divinely forbearing, and so charitably 
comprehensive in their principle. Ageing 
this principle, which in seeking to improve, 
in all respeets, the condition of Britons 
and of mankind, retused to reeognise the 
Shadowy and fleeting distinction Letw een 
churchman and dasenter, there was 

raised suddenly, and, for but a short 
season, a loud and bitter ery. This prin. 
ciple,so manifestly from heaven, and so 
full of the divinity, that God himself ex. 
pressly commends it as “the bond of per: 
feciness,” was strangely said to be preg. 
nant with great danger to the church, 
and to the state. It ought to be remem- 
bered, for the credit of the age, that the 
alarmists were few, and that their weigh: 
was not great. Some of these unhappy 
few, it is supposed, have seen their error, 
and amended their ways: others are, per- 
haps, ashamed of the awkward predica- 
ment in which their party anger had placed 
them. Atany rate, the prevailing and 
almost universal opinion, is now decidalh 
in favor of ferbearing and uniting charity 
Even the remaius of “the exclusive spirit 
are, happily, constrained by the character. 
istic disposition of the age, to become ac- 
tive in their own way, tor the ins: ruction 
of the ignorant, and the relief of the un- 
happy. “Surely these things come forth 
from the Lord, who is wonder ful in coun- 
cil, and excellent in working!” 

In contemplating the events of this 
singular period, all the considerate, and 
wise, and good, wonder, adore, and re- 
joiee. They stand still, to behold with 
devout and joyful amazement, the great 
Ruler of the universe, working at once 
destruction and salvation, in the midst of 
the earth. While they muse and are still, 
a voice is heard from the excellent glory, 
saying, *‘wonder, but go forward; sing of 
mercy, and of judgment, while the glory 
of both is before you, but forget not to 
perform your own part in those great 
movements which so justly fix yeur atten- 
tion, and almost overwhelm you with as- 
tonishment.” Uow great the honor and 
felicity of being called to be workers to- 
gether with God himself, in the mighty 
enterprizes of his redeeming providence. 

We who now address ourselves to the 
public, wish to yield a cheerful obedience 
to this divine call. We desire also to carry 
along with us, as many as possible, m 
pursuit of “olory to God on high, peace 
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on earth, and good will among men.” Let 
ic ever be remembered, that such is the 
great object in view. Let it also be well 
understood, that whatever improves, or 
tends to improve, in any respect, the 
ph seal or intellectual, the civil or politi- 
gal, (he moval vr religious condition of our 
own countrymen, Or of any portion of the 
hu:saa race, is accentable to God, approv- 
ed by wise and good men, and accords, 
most perfeetly, with the divine character, 
aii .lorious design of Christianity. The 
work is one, and it is great. It has many 
parts, aud each of these is important, 
mi its own place and order. Rightly un- 
cersiood, it begins athome. The benev- 
orenee and the char it) > W hich negiect the 
pear aud Knowa centre of operation, and 
ciavge themselves, first of all, with the 
cave of the distant and unknown cireum- 
ference, have ever been, and ever must 
be, syuious and abortive. Benevolence 
and charity, traly Christian, originating in 
wineple aad guided by diseretion, pro- 


‘d ivoin assiduous cave and labor, to im- 
ve, 13 ali ‘esp cis the enndidion of our 


wa families, Convexions and countrymen; 
o do, in adJition to this, whatever Provi- 
dene: may pat in oir power, jor the gen- 
sand, above all, for the spiri- 
tual a.d eternal saivation of mankind. 

Vhe Loudon Muissionary Society (to 
which ours is meant to be auxiliary) pur- 
sies, as every one Knows, this last aud 
vreatest object of Christian benevolence 
aud generosity. ‘Lo this society belong 
the Gstinguished honor and happiness of 
Leg both the and centre of tar 
sveatest part of the missionary opera- 
tions which are now going on ia the 
world. How delghtful is it to see ail the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, all the 
raultiplied, beneficent, and Christian insti- 
titions, which, under the blessing of Heav- 
en, have sprung from this prolifie parent, 
look up to Aer with filial affection, and 
cherish one another with fraternal love! 
We regard the prosperity of each mem- 
ber as contributing to the health, the hap- 
piness, the sucevss, and the glory of the 
whole family, and espee’ally of the vener- 
wie and most us ful parent institution. 
‘I he object of ali 
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li these is ultimately and 
Sibstanuaily the same; and each of them 
leads, in its own place and measure, to the 
«tainmentof that ohj-et. We call on no 
mian to desert any one of those kin, ed 
aid noble institutions, that he may join 
himself to another. lt is our own iuten- 
ton to support as many of them as our 
lime and other ciretmstanees may pernst, 
aud oar desire is, Unat others may feel it 
to be their duty and their happiness to act 
01 the same principle. 

Notwithstanding all that is done and all 
it is doing by so many other societies, 
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still there is need, and still there is room, 
for many such institutions as this of the 
Edinburgh Auxiliary Missionary Society. 
Men fall of the Holy Ghost, and wisdom 
are wanted to be missionaries, and funds 
for educating, sending forth, and support- 
ing them, are required; and such societies, 
under the blessing of Heaven, seem well 
calculated for furnishing both to the pa- 
rent institution. It ought to be well un- 
derstood, and powerfully and practically 
felt, thai Bible societies, however nume- 
rous, active and useful, can never super- 
cede the employment of missionaries. Bi- 
ble societies prepare the scriptures fcr 
circulation, and this is an important 
beaoch of the great work. But how many 
tribes of the earth have no written lan- 
guage at all, into which the seriptures can 
be turned for their use! Where the peo- 
ple have the happiness to be so far advane- 
cd in civilization as to possess a written 
language, still in many places, the great 
majority cannot read that language. Ky, 
evea in England, more than two thirds of 
the poor and laboring classes cannot read 
the Biblein their own tongue, what must 
be the case among ruder and more neg- 
lec. -d peoples? Where the people whom 
we wish to instruet in the knowledze of 
our holy religion, possess no written lan- 
giaze, who but missionaries, conversing 
personally with them, can reduce their 
rude speech to writing, and so render the 
word of life into it, as that it may, when 
read, be intelligible to the poor savages?’ 
Audeven when all this is done, who, but 
a missionary, residing and laboring among 
them, shall teach them to read the pre- 
c.ous book themselves? Where the lan- 
gaze of a people is reeorded in books, it 
may be possible to send them the divine 
word from a distance, in their own tongue; 
bat still some kind stranger, some Chris- 
tian missionary is needed, or the book can 
be of ne use to the unlettered multitude. 
To be of use, it must be read. If the 
lear:ed among themselves have not taught 
them to read even the pretended religions 
which they wish to maintain, will they 
teach them to read the Christian scriptures 
which they desire to suppress? Nay, even 
when the oracles of Godare im their hands, 
whea they have acquired the capacity of 
reading them, and when they read, wish- 
ing to be aequainte d with the contents of 
the sacred book, there can be no doubt 
that such inquirers would still feel them- 
sclves in need of farther assistance. If 
the ancient question were put to any sueh 
heathen reader, Undersiandest thou what 
thou readest? the same reply which was 
given of old might be expected still, How 
can I unless some one teachme? We re- 
joice greatly, thet debased Hindoos in the 
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East, and oppre#cd siaves in the West 
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that unletiered Hottentots in the South, 
with savage Esquimaux and Canadian Mo- 
hawks in the North, now rez:| the word 
of life in their own tongue. But it re- 
mains a fact full of instruction, and never 
to be forgotien, that, in all these, and 
many Other such cases, the pious, pa- 
tient, and per severng labors of missiona- 
ries prepared the way. The inspired w.i- 
ters, be it also remembered, first spoke to 
the people the great things of God, and 
presented themse/ves before them as the 
living epistles of Christ, written, not with 
ink and pen, vege by the Spirit of the living 
God; and then wrote to the same people, 
to be kept on baad ual record, the sum of 
the things which they had addressed to 
them beiore, with alk the rousing elo- 
quence of the living voice, and all the per- 


suasive inilvence of holy fervor. How 
eanthe people believe on him of vhom 
they have not heard? How ean the "y hear 
vithout a preacher? and low can any 
peerch to the heathea if none be sent? 
Faith cometh by hearing, »nd hearing by 
the word of God, not merely wriiten or 
pranted, but also spoken in his nan ‘Lhe 


saine lesson seems to be suggesie d he the 
order in which it. has pleased "Divine Prov- 
idenee to unfokd events in this important 
evisis of the charch and of the world. ' isi 
the missionary spivit was called forth; and 
when it had been in active and widely ex- 
tended operation for a while to prepare 
the way, then Bible societics wove to fol- 
low in the train ef missions, aud to seud, 
under missionary care, the word of life in 
their own tongne to every people under 
heaven. Whethe , therefore, we consid- 
er the nature of the work, or the example 
of the inspired writers, or «%s order of e- 
vents in Divine Providence, support 
appears to be due, first of all, to those mis- 
sionary operations which break up the 
proun d; and then to Bible societies, which 
prepare the seed, and send it out to the 
ficld prepared by others, for its reeeption. 
God has honored that socicty which we 
invite you to assist, with pecu iliar tokens 
of his favor. These, in our opinion, eS- 
tablish her elaim on our pecuiiar atter- 
tion. As a parent, ghe waturally and 
yistly takes preeedenee o her ehildven. 
She attracts regard by her libera’ spirit. 
Her ardent zeal and matted experience 
inspire confidence. By her exte me ive ea- 
Sagements a! “ul ever-i 


our 


creasing efforts > 


all quarters of the world, and Nhs ne Meni- 
ure of success with which afew of 
her undertakings are already crowned, 
our hopes are sustained, expanded and 
enlivened. The known inadequacy of 
her funds to those great end noble enter- 
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and generous confidenee in the spirit and 
principle of the Christian publie, which 
has indueed some of her first and chief 
members to advance a large portion of 
their property that her benign operations 
mighi rather be extended than contract. 
ed:—this, it must be seen and feit, puts 
in @ stvong demand on our good- -wili to 
the heathen, aud on our gratitude to their 
generous friends. All these, and other 

ciretinss ances, do, in our opinion, call 
loudly on us and others in all parts of the 
kingdom and of tue world, to come for- 

ward with alae ‘ity in aid of this istitu- 
tion, vwineh has already done so. much 
good, and which preseats the fairest pro- 
babilitw of | being, by the favor of Heaven, 

an unspeakable blessing to Bri itons aud to 
mankind. Jealous rivals! hip is utterly un- 
worthy of our great cause. We tust that 
no such feeling shail be either manifested 
or felt tm any quarter. But generous em- 
ulation ia seeking the salv ation ot ony 
men, the triumph of my eee in all 
the world, and, in these, glory to Gad ot 
the most exalted kind, ar nd in the highest 
cegree,—emiuilation of this deseription, is 
one of the noblest, mast active, and use- 
ful principles. ‘To feel in ourselves, and 
to behold in others, its energetic and hap- 
ry influence, is a thing most devoutly to 
be vesived. Lf the institution of our so- 
ciety shath rouse such emuiation, less or 
more, into holy activity, we shail rejoice, 
and others will reap advautage. 

We have thonght fit thus to unfold our 
sentbuents and views at coustderable 
length, and owr hope is, that the exposi- 
tion may be found both seasonable 
useful. 

And now, 


alt 


brethren, suffer a word of 
exhortation. Weaddress vou, not in ow 
own name, or ” own auth wity, or 
on a subject of small iniportanes, or in 2 
ease of light pvapienaiiilies . We speek in 
the name ot the divine savior: 


our 


on the au- 
thority of Jehovah, the Creator, Ruler, 
and Judge of the world, ov a subjeet of in- 
ejinble and ever lesting importance. The 


g: uw or the loss attached tu Coma] l. 
refusal, is for eternity, and is 

be stated im the language of men, © 
brought within the conipreheasive grasp 
of our feeble powers. 

What, sav you, shall we cast into th 
sacred treasury ? Think not thet ONS 
is jhe only contribution that is needed, 

- that will be acee ~pted. Personal taber 
" thew eat work, is of prime importane: 
Rut for this, talents and endowments ot 
the noblest kind are neeessary. Vigor © 


aneec or 


too greai to 


“body a id of mind, habits of close simdy an 
disertuinating observation, a dispos.tion 
to count all things at loss for the gler 


of Christ in the saivation of men, willing 
please Gord, to be Gr 
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fered at any time, in any way, in any quar- 
ter of the world, on the sacrifice of the 
Christian faith. Men thus full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, will ever be re- 
garded, by our Parent Society and by 
Cod, w bem they wish to serve in the Gos- 
pel of his Son, as the most noble and ac- 
ceptable offering to the missionary cause. 
Cherish the gifts and graces which may 
seem suitable; and pray without ceasing 
to the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth laborers in the blessed work, in- 
i = parts of the world. 

Comparatively few are qualified, dispos- 
ed, or at liberty, to cast into the missionary 
fund such an offeri ing’ as that of which we 
have just spoken. Well, let us suppose 
that you are opulent; give then of your 
abundanee, with a willing and grateful 
heart. Thus shall you lodge your steck 
in the funds of a kin: adom which 2 cannot be 
moved; and, when all else shall have pas- 
sed away, in ‘the final conflagration of the 

earth and its works, this abundance, 
which in grateful love, you shall have cast 
into the fund tor Christian missions, will 
remain your rich treasure in heaven for 
eternity. Say not, you have a family for 
wlieh provision must be made, aud a 
rank in society which must be supported 
with honor; say not, that already you 
have given much, and are pledged to give 
more to many Other no! ble and necessary 
institutions of Christian benevolence aad 
charity; but remember rather, that of 
wha iL yon possess, you are only the stew- 
rds; ‘that the Great Proprietor of all in- 
‘tru ts you to be liberal, and will call you 
to account; that there be who seatter, 
und yet, through the blessing of Heaven, 
increase, while there be who withhold 
more than is meet, and through the curse 
Providlenee, it ende th in penury. 
"We know that the number 
wealthy, though they were all liberal, is 
bet we : know also, that the num- 
ber of those, who, though they have not 
mach, can yet spare a little, is very great. 
‘the mult butions soon 


of the 


small: 


Uutude of small e: atti 
vreat Suppose that the 
this city and its vieinity, 
smount to a hundred thousand. Let but 
ive ry et oi this number be found able 

nd willing te contribute one penny ster- 
‘ga week, and the annual amount wil 

two na bo one hundred, and sixty- 
“s pounds, three shillings and four pence. 
ut One in twenty give so trifling a stim, 
“ull the vearly amount will be one thou- 
eighiy three pounds, ove shil- 
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the London Missionary Society. Ii appears 
then, that hitherto there has not been, at 
au average, more than one out of a hun- 
dred and twenty who has paid so much as 
oue penny sterling a week into the fands ot 
this so much celeb brated Missionary Socic- 
ty! We are amazed and ashamed, that, in 
such a country, aud for such a purpose, 
the amount of contributions should be so 
small. Surely it is time for all who feel 
anv concern for the credit of our country, 
and for the honor of the Christian pro- 
fession, for the salvation of mankind, aud 
for the glory of Christ, to bestir them- 
selves according to their ability, their op- 
portunity, ‘and their influence. Let pas- 
tors stir up their peopie, parents their 
children, masters their servants, and 
friends, connexions, and neighbors, one 
another, and let this be done, at once, by 
iustraction, exhortation, and example. 
Let punctual contribution, and persever- 
ing prayer, be always combined. [f 
the re be a few who cau, with trath, SAV, 
“Silver aad gold have we none,’ still k t 
them add, with the wise and good of au- 
cient times, and of ail ages, “for Liou’s 
sake will we not hokl our peace, and io: 
Jevusaleim’s sake will we not rest, til the 
righteousness thereof go torth as bright~- 
ness, and the salvation thereoi as atamp 
that burneth, till ali nations shall see 
their exee ‘Re: ee, and all kings rejoice in 
their glory.’ 

Some, we trust, will soon devote t them- 
selves to missionary labors and priva- 
tions; others, we hope, will give Liberal- 
ly out of their abundanee; and mon ¥ con- 
tribute regularly a smail sum out of the 
little which Providence may put in 
their power. All Christians, we expect, 
will pray without ceasing, that God would 
bless their own humble endeavors, and 
call forth the exertions of others, and 
speedily make “his way known on earth, 
even his saving health among all na- 
tions.” Let it ‘net be forgotten, that it 
is the duty, the happiness, and the giors 
of the one sex as well as of the other, to 
be so employed. 

The means then, brethren, let it be re- 
membered, of doing the greatest good to 
others and to ourselves, tothe people ot 
our own times, and to the generations 
that shall arise, are, by the kit ndness of 
Providenee, at our disposal. The obliga- 
tions by whieh we ave bound to use them, 
are of the strongest and most saered kind. 
A great movement is econmeneed among 
Jews aud Christians, Mahomedans and 
Heathens. “The Supreme Disposer of sil 
persons, things, and events, is “shaking 
the henvens and the earth, the sea and 
the dry land.” It seems.as if the gloi 
of the Redeemer were about to be so 

as that all flesh may see it to- 
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evther.” The promise is reeorded of old, 
that the “Messiah shall have the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession.” 
Viany centuries ago he has ratified this 
precious promise in his own blood. Je- 
hovah is faithful and omnipotent; Acs 
counsel must stand, and Ais promise be 
accomplished. The glorious work will 
proceed, by whomsoever it may be neg- 
iected or opposed. **Woe to all who 
remain at ease in Zion,” and woe to every 
one who shall oppose the righteous, the 
peaceful, the pure, the universal empire 
of her prince. But hail, happy people, 
in whose hearts the reiga of heaven has 
commenced. Ye will labor, heart and 
hand, to have it established over all the 
earth. Knowing that your time is short, 
you will be the more active while it shail 
continue, If you fall asleep before the 
triumph of the Christian religion be uni- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DUELLING. 


Tue following General Order of the Duke 
ot York, Commander in Chief of the 
British Forees, is important as it marks 
a uew era in the history of duelling. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 

The Murder of Lieutenant Blundeil. 

House Guards, Sept. 10, 1813. 
Tue Commander.in Chief is persuaded, 
that the late Trial of Ensign Edward 
M’Gauire, 6th West-ladia Regiment; En- 
sign James Gilchrist, 6th Wesi-India 
Regiment; Lieut. Anthony Dilon, 101st 
Regiment; Ensign Daniel O° Brien, 101st 
Reginent; for the heinous erime of mur- 
der, has excited the liveliest interest and 
waxiety throughout the army. His Rovai 
tiighness has therefore been pleased to 
direct, that the following Letier, which 
he bas received from the Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth, one of his Majesty’s Prinecij al 

Secretaries of State, shail be published i i 
General Orders;— 

““WVhitehalil, Sept. 8—In obedience to 
the commands of the Prince Regeat, | 
have the honor of acquainting vour Roy al 
Highness that it is his Royal Highness’s 
cracious intention not to order the sen- 
tence upon the four Officers of the Army, 
who were capitalily convicted at the last 


Assizes at Winchester, of the murder of 
Lieut. Blundell, of the 10ist Regimeut of 


Foot, to be ca ried into execution, but to 
evant them the Royal Pardon, and T think 
itincumbent upon me, at the same time, 
to lay before yous Roys! Highuess a copy 


versal in the world, in death itself you 
will remember with joy, that God lives to 
fulfil his word, and to bless the nations. 

When the shout shall be raised on earth, 

that the kingdoms of the world are 
come the “kingdoms of Jehovah, and of 
his anointed,” the blessed sound will 
reach your ‘celestial habitation. With 
angels ‘and redeemed men, and with emo- 
tions which caunot be uttered or con ceiv- 
edon earth, you w.li break forth in these 
glorious anil triumphant sirains, *Halle- 
lijah, for the Lord Ged omnipotent reign- 
eth; salvation to him who sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Laub; we wili be glad 
and rejoice for ever.’ 

Go then, ‘‘be strong, quit yourselves 
like mea, and, happily assured, that your 
labor cannot be in vain inp ‘the Lord, 
work the work of God while it is day, du- 
ly remembering that the might cometh in 
which no man can work.” Amen. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


f the evidence adduced upon the trial ot 
those Officers; froin which iappears, that 
ihe original disagreemeut beiween Lieut. 
Biundeil and Eusign M’Guire, arose from 
atrivial cause; that no atteimp t was made 
to reconcile the parties, but on the con- 
trary, that, instead of those efierts, which 
if properly and seasonably exerted, might 
have had the happy eileet of preventin ig 
the meeting which led to the fatal result, 
gr eat pals were most UuWari al tably tr ak- 
en to promote and instigate it. This ob- 
Sery ation, i aia bound to state, refers more 
especially to Lieut. Dillon, who, from his 

rank ia the re giment, and his standing in 
the army, was peculiarly called upon to 
exercise ‘his influence and authority for a 
purpose very different from that to which 
they were a >plied. 

“I deem ,it my indispensable duty to 
submit this representati m to your Roy: al 
Highness, and I do so in the ill persua- 
sion, that your Royal Highness will be 
pleased Lo cause such steps to be taken 
upon this painful occasion, as the cireum- 
stance s of the ease shall, upon consitera- 
uon, be fond to require. 

(Signed) “Sipmoutsa.” 

Wii ile the awful sentence of the law 

was pending, the Commander in Chief ab- 
stamed from expressing any opinion on 
this most distressing occasion. His Roy- 
al Highness now feels it Ineumbent on 
him to take that part, wlich a due regard 
to the diseipline aad character of the army 
demands. 

The Commander in Chief is sineerely 
rejoiced that the cicmeney of his Royal 
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Highness the Prince Regent, acting in 
the game and on behalf of his Maje Sty, 
has been grac: ously extended to these 
Miticers, and has prevented their suffering 
an sgt iominious death. 

The otience of which they date been 
guilty, cannot, however, in a military point 
of view remain unnoticed. 

Qy a due consideration of all the cir- 
enustances attending this transaction, the 
Commander in Chief is induced to think 
that of all the parties concerned, the un- 
fortunate officer who lost his life, and the 
yet more anfortunate one by whose hand 
his comrade fell, are the least culpable; 
they appear not to have been actuated by 

auiy persenal animosity, but to have been 
insticra: el aud governed by the adviee of 
others. 

The Commander in Chief is greatly con- 
cerned to observe, that no such palliation 
wan be adduced in the eases of Lieut. Dil- 
lon, Ensign Gilchrist, and Ensign O’Brien. 

Their interference was equally uncalled 
for and unnecessary, and tended not as 
might have been expected, to settle the 
trivial difference which existed between 
their brother officers, but to magnify its 
importance, and to instigate them to the 
measure which had led to so fatal a result. 

The Commander in Chief, th-refore, 
has it in command to convey to all these 
oflicers the highest displeasure of the 
Prince Regent, for conduet so unmilitary 
and disgraceful; and to notify to them, 
that they are no longer officers in his Maj- 
esty’s service; but his Royal Highness be- 
ing disposed in this decision to attend to 
the distinction which appears in their con- 
duct, and observing that Lieutenant Dillen, 

who, from his rank and standing in the 

army, ought to have set a different exam- 
ple, has throughout taken the most prom- 
invent part in “these out ‘ageous procecd- 
ings, and greatly influenced the conduct of 

Ensigns Gilchrist aad O’Brien, is pleased 

to limit the declaration of being incapable 

of ever serving his Majesty in any military 
<apacity, to Anthony Dillon, late Lieaten- 
ait in the 101st regiment. 

The Commander in Chief d irects, that 
this order shali be entered in the Orderly 

Hooks, and read at the head of every regi- 

ment and cor ps in the service. He hopes 

it will prove an useful and impressive les- 
son to the young officers of the army, and 

a warning to them of the fatal consequen- 

ces of allowi ing themselves to be misled by 

erroneous notions and fulse principles of 
honor; which, when rightly understeod 
and leading to its legitimate ‘object, is the 
brightest gem in the character ofa soldier. 

By his Royal Highness the Commander 
in Chief’s command. 


H. Carvert, .2dj. Gen. 
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A GOOD SYMPTOM. 


Water Porcen, Esq. having been found 
guilty of sending a challenge to Mr. A. 
Nesbit his son-in-law to fight a duel, the 
Constitutional Court at Columbia, Sa C.) 
lately sentenced him to pay a fine of 4500, 
to be imprisoned two months, and to en- 
ter into a reecoguizance in the sum of 


$1,000 to keep the peace for six years. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Bya paper of Mr. H. Campbeli’s in the 
last Philanthrophist, he makes it appear, 
that, in the following years, the poor’s 
rates and pauper’s in England and Wales, 
were as under; 


Rates. Paupers. 

In 1688, 1.665,362 18,628 
1776, 1,525,163 257,725 
17385, 1,945,639 294,786 
1803, 4,113,164 1,039,716 


Ife deduces therefore, from the preced- 
ing data, and from the present price of 
the quartern loaf, in 1812, a rate of /.16, 

452,556 and 2,079, 432 paupers, exclu- 
sive of beggars, &c.; being an inercase, 

since 1688, ‘of fifteen millions seven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety pounds on ow Poor 
Raies; and, on our Paupers, of two mil- 
lions sixiy thousand eight hundred and 

our. 

Mr. Patrick, in his G@hart of Ten Nu- 
merals in Two Hundred Languages, adds 
the following observations:—*M elancho- 
ly isthe fact, that, if the population of 
Christian Europe be 180 millions; that 
of Christian America be 20; that of Chris- 
tian Africa 3; and of Cliristian Asia and 
Tartary 10; the total is merely 213: 
while Pagan China, Japan, Cochin-china, 
and Chinese Tartary, boast of 400 mil- 
lions of souis; Ludia of 100,000,000 Heath- 
ens; and Siam, Ava, Aracan, Asam, and 
Nepaul, of an additional 50,000,000.” 

Didot, the famous French printer, late - 
ly published “a Memoir on the proper- 
erties of a new diving-machine called a 
Triton,” by which a person may, Re- 
main in the wateras long as he pleases. 
2. He may descend into the water to as 
great a depth as the column of water dis- 
placed by his balk permits. 8. He may 
use his arms and legs and body at pleas- 

re: he may walk or labor with ease, at 
that depth to which he has descended. 
4. He runs no hazard: he may give no- 
tice when he thinks proper to those who, 
un the surface attends his operations. 5. 
He is not enclosed in the machine, which 
is but small, and does not prevent his 
entering into fissures, or narrow clefts. 
6. The sea being often dark, as Halley 


ey, 
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informs us, he may earry a lantern down 
with him to the depths of the sea, to en- 
lighten the sub-marme grottoes, or the 
holds of Yaar into which he may have 
penetrated. 7, The machine is not cost- 
ly. ‘The principal novelty in this ma- 
chine is the adoption of artificial lungs, by 
which the difficulty hitherto found of 
breathiug in the sea is remedied. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
FOREIGN WORKS. 


E.N6Lannd Safe and Triumphant, or Re- 
ceurches ito the Apocalyptic Little Book 
and Prophecies, connected and sychrono- 

nical; by the Rev. Frederick Thurston, 

M.A. Avol. 8vo. 1. ts. 

A iew plain Reasons why we shanid 
believe in C hrist, and adhere to his Reli- 
gion; by R. C umbert: und, 2s. 6d. 

The Wilderness and Solitary Place 

(lad for the Light of the Gospel; a Ser- 
mon preached at St. Jobn’s, York, for the 
benefit of the Bible Society; by the Rev. 

J. Richardson, M. A. Qs. 

A French Translation of Bogue’s Es- 
say on the New Testament, 2d edition. 
i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Savior honored in his People; 
a Sermon before the Bedford Union; by 
W. Jay. Svo. 1s. 

A Sketch of the Sikhs, a singular Na- 
tion, who inhabit the Provinees of the 
Penjah, situated between the Rivers 
Jumna and Indus; by Sir W. Maleolm. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

An Account of the Inquisition at Goa; 
by 8. Dellon. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The Second Annual Report of the So- 
eiety for the Support of Gaclic Schools, 
With an Appendix respecting the pres- 
ent state of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, the Opera ations of the Cummit- 
fee, &c, $vo. Is. 

The Two Great Instruments appoint- 
ed for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and the Duty of the Christian Public to 
Keep them both in vigorous operation. 
A sermon presched before the Dundce 
Missionary Society, on Monday, the 26th 
of October 1812. ‘By the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, Kilmany. Is. 

Reflections on the Unitarian | and 
Trinitarian Doctrines; pointing out the 
errors of both, and explaining the true 
nature of the Divine Trinity; by Robert 
Hindmarsh, author of Letters to the late 
Dr. Priestley. 2s. 

Remarks on the 68th Psalm. Addressed 
more particularly to the Consideration of 
the House of Israel; by G. Sharp. 1s. 

Reasons for supporting the Society for 
promoting Christian Kuowledge, in pre- 


ference “ the New Bible Society, by 
the Rev. S. Danbury. 2s. 6d, 

The T vials of the Slave Traders, Sam- 
uel Samo, Joseph Peters, and William 
Tufft, tried in Apriland June, 1512; be- 
fore the Hon. Robert Thorpe, L. L. D. 
with two Letters on the Slave Trade. 
Qs. 


DONATIONS TO SUPPORT MIS- 
SIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Dee. S. From a lady in Fitech- 
burg, by Mr. S. T. Armstrong, $1 46 


4. From Mr. 8. [. Armstrong, 3 15 

10. From a friend, by the Rev. 
Dr. Morse, for missions, 10 00 
for translations, 10 U0 





From the Auxiliary Foreign 
"Mission Society of Middlesex, 
t Con.) from Richard Ely, 2ud, 
sq. ‘Treasurer, remitted by 
the Rev. Mr. Chapin. 106 00 
15. From the Foreign Mission 
Society of Boston and the \i- 
cinity, 90 00 


220 55 
ORDINATION. 


ORDAINED, on the 8th inst. as pastor over 
the New North Religious Society in Bos- 
ton, the Rev. Fraxc is Parkman. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Chanuing, from 
Eph. iv, 14, 12. 


OBITUARY. 
Dien, at Norfolk, (Con.) the Rev. Aam: 


R. Rowsins, in the 52nd year of his min- 
istry, aged 73. 

At Columbia, (S. C.) 8S. C. Hatrr, 
Esq. late Treasurer of that state. 

Near Baltimore, Capt. Wm. Tenn, 
burut to death in the conflagration of his 
house. 

At Angelica, (N. Y¥.) from the fall of a 
tree, as he was passing along the rout, 
Joan Mocienpern, Esq. 

At Nantucket, on the 25th ult. Miss 
Lyora Carter. She was that day 18 
years old, and the same evening was ap- 
pointed fi rher marr lage. 

On their passage from Hallowell to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Tuomas Norris, aged 43, and 
four other persons, perished in co nse 
quence of the packet's being overset. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Z. would irritate Arminians, we fear, 
rather than convince them. 


ne a 
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